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the @DEAD combination ... 


First: Stop at BOOTHS 48 and 49 at the PRODUCTS SHOW 
Second: Turn to EFENGEE ELECTRICAL SUPPLY CO., INC. 
Third: Look inside for IDEAL INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT 


CLEANER | CRIMP CONNECTOR 


With ‘‘Wrap-Cap"' insulator. 
Simple, safe; only two parts 
— the sleeve and the cap. 


“'Tank-Type.'' New all purpose combination unit; a 
““‘tank-type’’ cleaner —a ‘‘hand-type'’ cleaner — and 
a blower... all in one! 
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Ve Thermo-Grip 


Stripmaster 
WIRE STRIPPERS at cage ata ‘ VOLTAGE TESTER 


“One squeeze'' operation; inter- i soldering and brazing . . . in- ff “Double Protection.'' A solenoid, 
changeable stripping blades; light cluding heating, plumbing and re- calibrated indicator . . . AND a 
in weight, pocket size. frigeration use. neon test lamp in parallel. 


Stop in and see us at the 
PRODUCTS SHOW — sponsored by the Purchasing Agents Association of Chicago 
Booths 48 & 49 - HOTEL SHERMAN - FEBRUARY 14, 15, 16 


EFENGEE ELECTRICAL SUPPLY CoO., INC. 
Wholesalers of Everything Electrical 


965 West Chicago Avenue e Chicago 22, Illinois * SEeley 8-3500 


Waukegan Branch: 


INTERSTATE ELECTRICAL SUPPLY CO. 
1020 Greenwood Avenue e Waukegan, Illinois ¢ ONtario 2-1194 


Our Newest Turnpike. Much of the new Ohio Turnpike is lined 
with USS Multisafty Cable Guard—a system of resilient steel 
cables that will give the best possible protection against off-the- 

road _erashes. 'To provide skid resistance and smoother riding, as 

well as longer life for the pavement, the two ribbons of concrete 

are reinforced with USS American Welded Wire Fabric. And 

more than a million tons of USS Slag Aggregate, a product of ; 
U. S. Steel’s blast furnaces, were used to make concrete for 

this ‘pike. 


irling Cattle Feeders. These feeders look like industrial 
ventilators. But actually, their purpose is to protect livestock 


mineral feeds (a flour-like substance) from wind and rain, yet 
Keep the feed always accessible to the animal. The feeder is 


de from USS Steel Sheets. 


ee Movies. Over a dozen motion pictures are available free 

your nearest United States Steel Film Distribution 
fies Any recognized group may borrow the films. Write for 
free booklet that describes these films. Address United 
Nbtates Steel, 525 William Penn Place, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
"Ask for booklet MP-125. 


UNITED STATES STEEL 


For further information on any product mentioned in this advertisement, write United States Steel, 525 William Penn Place, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


1 ‘AN BRIDGE. .AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE and CYCLONE FENCE. -COLUMBIA-GENEVA STEEL. CONSOLIDATED WESTERN STEEL. .GERRARD STEEL STRAPPING. .NATIONAL TUBE ac 
“LL SUPPLY. . TENNESSEE COAL & IRON. .UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS. .UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY. Divisions of UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION, PITTSBURGH — 
SITE ED STATES STEEL Ronee INC. » UNION SUPPLY COMPANY - UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY - UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY 6-207 
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United 


flies DC-7s— 
world’s fastest 


airliners— 
fo more 


cities than 


any other 
airline! 


New York, Washington, 


Hartford -Springfield, 


Boston, Philadelphia, 


Cleveland, Detroit, 
Los Angeles, 


San Francisco, Portland 


Seattle-Tacoma and 
Honolulu. 


Call Financial 6-5700 


or an authorized travel agent. 
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statistics of... 


Chicago Business 


December, 1955 November, 1955 December, 1954 


Buildi nis St oo eae, 496 1,073 712 
tee ed WES = rere et $ 12,158,880 $ 25,508,908 $ 19,523,300 


Contracts awarded on building projects ; 
Cool: Ch eae ais Se 2,294 2,127 2,502 | 
COSC Sen BS ee, Na Bh Caer 59,152,000 $ 70,918,000 $ 61,618,000 | 
(F. W. Dodge Corp.) | 
Real ‘estate -transfers222 2 6,800 8,284 7,560 
Consideration: (2.2): 2 3a ae eS eae $ 4,908,634 $ 5,429,978 $ 6,342,466 | 
Bank clearings S$ 4,698,985,369 $ 4,525,489,965 $ 4,643,767,313 © 
Bank debits to individual accounts: 


7th Federal Reserve District.________$28,545,000,000 $26,081,000,000 $26,383,000,000 
Chicago only —-$14,179,198,000 $12,632,182,000 $13,654,520,000 
(Federal Reserve Board) 


Bank loans (outstanding) — $ 3,506,000,000. $ 3,362,000,000 $ 2,904,000,000 — 


AO ee ee ee 


Midwest Stock Exchange transactions: | 
Number of shares traded. 2,139,000 1,979,000 2,401,313 | 
Market value of shares traded $ 70,953,511 $ 73,256,471 $ 72,275,613 | 

Railway express shipments, Chicago area __ 1,310,331 1,063,483 1,313,941 q | 

Air express shipments, Chicago area 84,844 74,030 78,482 3 | 

L.C.L. merchandise cars 18,223 19,023 18,889. 3 

Electric power production, kwh... 1,690,879,000 1,574,000,000 1,512,022,000 

Industrial gas sales, therms._.__»_= 16,746,261 15,096,184 14,334,550 % 

Steel production (net tons) 1,909,300 1,844,600 1,647,800 | 


Revenue passengers carried by Chicago 
Transit Authority lines: a 
Sutlace’ division “22s 2 eee ee 43,470,892 42,252,780 45,317,843 _ 


Rapid transit division = 10,380,906 9,810,516 10,346,650 — 
Postal receipts a ae ee eee $ 17,083,793 $ 15,064,868 $ 16,514,669 | 
Air passengers: < 


Artivales* some? ee ae eee 305,009 309,424 301,231 
Departures 335,316 334,042 323,416 
Consumers’ Price Index (1947-49=100)____ 118.5 119.1 7.0 
Receipts of salable livestock. 599,797 —-637,524 560,790 
Unemployment compensation claimants, ) ee 
Cook & DuPage counties... 25,737 23,416 56,075. 
Families on relief rolls: Set at e= 
Cook, County, ae ee 26,461 26,077 26,514 
Other Illinois counties... 15,126 ~ 13,819 _ V1,TI3 9 
March, 1956, Tax Calendar ak 
EET ER Se 


Date Due Tax 


1 Annual information returns by shareholders, officers 
and directors of foreign personal holding companies 


15 _— Illiois Retailers’ Occupation Tax, MROT and Use Tax 
return and payment for month of February 


15 If total income and social security taxes (O.A.B.) with- 
held from employe plus employer’s contribution with- Be 
held in February exceed $100, pay amount to Authorized 

15 _‘ File calendar-year corporation income tax return. Full t* Stee 
payment or payment of first installment (50% of tax). District Director ¢ 
Form 1120 Internal Revenue 

15 File return and pay Federal Income Tax withheld at ee? 
source from non-resident alien individuals, non-resi- 
dent. foreign partnerships, and non-resident foreign I 

_ corporations d aan e, 
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What does it take to 
boost employe produc- 


in this 


issue... tivity? High wages and 

extensive benefit pro- 
grams help but they alone are not 
sufficient to satisfy the needs and pur- 
poses of each individual while still 
motivating him to carry out his part 
of a common enterprise. Stanley E. 
Seashore’s article, page 13, suggests 
ways to get the most out of employes 
and also keep them happy. 

“The life you save may be your 
own” is a popular catch-phrase warn- 
ing motorists to drive carefully. It 
could be paraphrased as a notice to 
the businessman: ‘“The corporation 
you can save is your own — if you 
heed the warnings that are there for 
you to see.”” Donald E. Nichols, page 
15, tells how to seek public financing. 

Charles H. Percy, page 16, reports 
on his company’s experiences in uti- 
lizing handicapped workers. Phil 
Hirsch, page 20, relates some of the 
latest methods being used by com- 
panies to help their employes retire. 


Richard J. Daley, May- 
or of Chicago (right) 
signs a proclamation 
declaring 1956, Home 
Improvement Year. The theme of 


year to fix!” 

Operation Home Improvement is 
an industry-wide campaign to en- 
courage more families to improve — 
their homes and to make it easier 
for them to buy the materials and 
services necessary for bringing homes 
up to modern living standards. Spon- 
sored locally by the Chicago Associa- 
tion of Commerce and Industry, é 
OHI marks the first time that the 
home improvement industry, the — 
home equipment industry, and fi- — 
nancial institutions have joined forc- 
es, with the full cooperation of gov- _ 
ernment agencies, in creating a pro- a 
gram to stimulate greater interest in 
upgrading living standards. “Se 

Watching the Mayor sign the pro- 
clamation and holding the OHI 
banner are, left to right: K. Harry 
Fernlund, president of the Home 
Improvement Contractors’ Council; 


Officer of the Association; D. E. 


Home Improvement Coordin 
Committee in the metropolitan 
cago area. 
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HARLLEE BRANCH, JR. Portrait by Fabian Bachrach 


“We consider it a privilege to make the q 
Payroll Savings Plan available to all our people” 


As President of Georgia Power Company, Mr. Harllee ing in. Gulf Power Company has reached 87.3% em- 
Branch, Jr., can be proud of his company’s Payroll ployee participation... Utah Power and Light employees 


____ Savings Plan—more than 50% of Georgia Power's em- have enrolled 69.6% . . . Wisconsin Electric Power Te- 

=o ployees are Payroll Savers. They are putting more than ports 69.8% ... Wisconsin-Michigan Power Company 
$423,000 into U.S. Savings Bonds each year. But, Mr. 62% ... Wisconsin Public Service, 57.6% . . . Lake Supe- 
Branch’s interest goes beyond his own company Plan. A rior District Power, 52%. = 


few months ago, as President of the Edison Electric 


Has every employee in your company been offered an 
Institute, he asked all the 185 member companies in the 


opportunity to enroll in the Payroll Savings Plan? If not, 
electric utility industry to join in an industry-wide effort communicate with Savings Bond Division, U.S. Treas 
____ to increase employee percentages in their Payroll Sav- ury Department, Washington, D.C. Your State Sales 

_ ings Plans. Director will show you how easy it is to conduct a 
person-to-person canvass. 2 ee 


First results of the industry campaign are now com- 


The United States Government does not pay for this advertising. The Treasury Department 
thanks, for their patriotic donation, the Advertising Council and 
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Vell Worth A Try 


n all the furor about the farm problem, the Com- 
uittee for Economic Development has produced a 
vudy of the problem which makes a great deal of 
mse. The study identifies three fundamental prob- 
rms and concludes that their solution depends upon 
tublic action. These are: 
1. Too much production of some farm products. 
2. Too much instability of farmers’ incomes. 
3. Too many full time farm families with very 
low income. 
To this list should be added one more — political 
candling of an economic problem for more than 30 
sears, with the result that the problem has become 
much worse, is now acute, and has become so involved 
n politics that it probably will be a major campaign 
ssue in 1956. 

Time was, of course, when the three difficulties 
rutlined by the CED would have been left to solution 
"y a free market. Uneconomic producers would have 
seen forced out and families with too little income 
rom farming would have found other means of ob- 
ining larger incomes. After almost 30 years of 
rovernment intervention, more often than not based 
m_ political considerations rather than an _ honest 
lesire to rectify the fundamental economic difficulties, 
he agricultural problem has, as the CED implies, 
»ecome a public responsibility. 

It would hardly be equitable or even honest gov- 
‘rment policy to return to a free market to solve 
he situation. The middle course proposed by the 
JED is a combination of “continued price supports 
ut gradually reduced levels coupled with a program to 
nay farmers to take some land out of production.” 
Co deal with the question of the instability of farm 
ncome, the committee recommends “moderating ex- 
reme price fluctuations through a system of flexible 
upports or income payments and a storage program.” 
These would not be used to affect the long run 
novement of prices, however, but only to protect 
armers from sharp and temporary swings of prices 
incomes. To alleviate the problems of about one 
lion farmers in areas of consistently low incomes, 
committee recommends stimulation of “trends 
dy in existence” by which people are being 
d out of farming in the South where most low 
me farmers are. 
se proposals strike soundly at the root of the 
They could be carried out quite practically 
robably at much less cost than the politically 


is to take the agricultural problem out of 
The Secretary of Agriculture, Ezra Benson, 
to do this and es been in constant hot 


methods used in the past. The real difficulty, 
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The CED proposes the establishment of a non- 
partisan agricultural stabilization board to determine 
broad policies and to help protect policy decisions 
from short-run political demands. Backed by wide- 
spread public education such a plan might work. 
Trying it would at least be a step in the right 
direction. 


The WLBA 


“Whether you like it or not, you're a ‘charter member’ 
of the world’s largest Benevolent Association.” 

That statement appears in a house organ published 
by the Florida Power and Light Company. The 
benevolent association in question is the Tennessee 
Valley Authority — and, as the article goes on to point 
out, you don’t benefit from it yourself, unless, of 
course, you're one of the comparative few who pa- 
tronize this socialistic agency. 

Something approaching $2 billion of federal money 
—all the people’s money — has been poured into TVA. 
On top of that, ‘TVA pays no federal taxes whatsoever, 
and only small sums in lieu of taxes to local govern- 
ment. It has been accurately observed that the 
Tennessee River, because of TVA, drains the whole 
United States! 

What should be done about TVA, in the interest 
of all the taxpayers? A growing group, outside the 
valley, of course, believes it should ultimately be sold 
to taxpaying private enterprise. Meanwhile, it should 
be forced, by law, to operate on the same basis — 
including tax payments—as a comparable private 
commercial business. 


Mass Capitalism 


In an article which appeared in THE FREEMAN mag- 


azine, Edward Maher said: “Millions of working peo-— 


ple in the United States have reached an income level 
where they can become the owners of the enterprises 
they work for. This is a new kind of capitalism for the 


world to contemplate — capitalism for the many, not 
for the few. Communism or socialism will have a hard ~ 


time matching it.” 
Put another way, this means ownership of American 


industry is passing into the hands of masses of repre- 


sentative American families who provide the money 


for our expanding economy demands. That is a trend 


with unlimited potentialities for the public good. 


SIRLOIN 
ROOM 


“where the steak is born’ 


? 


matador 


room 


Distinctive continental cookery 
from the Matador kitchens. 


Free Private Parking 
for Patrons 


Stock Yara Inn 


42nd and Halsted Streets 
Chicago 9, Illinois 


Here... There... 
and Everywhere 


¢ Where the Money Comes From 
— The University of Illinois reports 
that it had a total income for edu- 
cational and general purposes of 
$48.8 million for the 1954-1955 
school year!» Tax srévenues of-sthe 
state accounted for 70 per cent of the 
income; gifts, contracts, and endow- 
ment income contributed another 
15 per cent; and student fees, 6 per 
cent.- The University received 5 
per cent of its income from earnings 
and miscellaneous income and 4 per 
cent from federal grants. 


¢ Porcupine Pie — Know how to 
make a porcupine look appetizing? 
Western foresters are looking for 
good recipes for making a delicacy 
out of the porcupine and perhaps 
thus create a demand for the quilled 
creatures and thereby reduce their 
numbers. Seems the porcupine is 
causing millions of dollars of damage 
annually to western pine woodlands. 
The bark-hungry animals feed on 
young growing trees, stunting or 
killing them. 


¢ Horsepower on the Farm — 
U. S. farmers today own 7 million 
motor vehicles and 4.5 million horses 
and mules.. Ten years ago they 
owned 5.6 million vehicles and 11.9 
million horses and mules. 


¢ Foreign Travel Outlook — By 
1960 American tourists will be 
spending $2 billion annually on for- 
eign travel forecasts American Ex- 
press Company. That’s a 75 per cent 
increase over 1955 expenditures. 
Boosting the spiraling upswing in 
foreign travel will be time-saving 
long range jet transportation. Long 
carrier jet liners will cruise at 400 to 
575 miles per hour. So by 1960 a 
“weekend in Europe” will be a real- 
ity for the nation’s globe trotters. 
American Express officials also antic- 
ipate that full scale jet travel will 
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produce trans-Atlantic fares low 
than today’s. { 
© Diamond Display — Industria 
and gem diamonds, valued at mor 
than $4 million will be displayed i 
connection with the industrial dia 
mond symposium to be held in Chi 
cago March 19-21. The fortune 4 
precious stones, plus a man-madeé 
diamond, will be shown at a dinneé 
March 19 in the Illinois Tech Com 
mons building, 3200 S. Wabash Ave 
nue. In addition, there will be or 
display at the International Amph 
theatre, where the technical sessions 
will be held, a working model of the 
South African Premier diamond 
mine, a complete diamond shop 
ulustrating sawing, cutting and pol 
ishing of stones for diamond tools 
and a large selection of industr 
diamonds. a 


¢ Homes on Wheels — Sales of m« 
bile homes totaled $435 million i 
1955, an all-time high, according t 
the Mobile Homes Manufacturi 
Association. During the year, 101,90€ 
new mobile homes were sold, maki 
it the record year in the 25-y« 
history of the mobile homes indust 
This was a 34 per cent increase o 
1954 sales which totaled 76,899 u 
carrying a retail value of $324 
lion. Three per cent of all refrige 
tors, eight per cent of all spz 
heaters and 20 per cent of all apa 
ment-size gas ranges built d 

1955 were consumed by the mo 
home industry. The association. 
mates that more than 2.5 
people now live in mobile 


¢ Expansion Program — 
Research Foundation of II] 
stitute of Technology is launch 
$5 million building program wi 
will give it “one of the most c 
plete industrial research cen 

(Continued on 
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Your Important Business Associates, 


Customers and your Friends will want. . . 


THE CHICAGO STORY is a documentary volume 
covering Chicago’s fabulous growth from 1904 to 
1954. In more than 50 articles and some 200 illus- 
trations, it tells Chicago’s success story . . . its great 
industrial, commercial and financial achievements 
... its wonders in transportation, science, medicine 
and research . . . its educational facilities . . . recre- 
ational advantages . . . religious leadership. 


MANY COMPANIES are distributing copies of 
THE CHICAGO STORY to business associates, 
customers, employees . . . as a valuable reference 
source, and as an effective promotional medium for 
Chicago. 


: THE CHICAGO STORY is available to you for 

€ the same purposes. Copies bound in attractive plas- 

im i a 

< tic-laminated covers may be purchased at the fol- 

i lowing prices: 

3 1 through 10 COPIES dj idee ee ee $2.75 each 

' 11 through 30 copies.... ... 2,40 each 

3 31 through 60 copies..........ccc cece 2.10 each 

| 61 through 100 Copies... 1.80 each 
Over. 100: Copies: Gace. eee 1.50 each 
Advertisers—any numbet...............0.4. 1.50 each 


- 
- 
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PLACE YOUR 
ORDERS TODAY 
WHILE THE 
SUPPLY LASTS! 


Chicago Association of Commerce and Industry 
1 North LaSalle Street, Chicago 2, Illinois 
Here’s my order for _______________ copies of THE CHICAGO 


STORY. 
[_] Our check for $___________ is attached. - 


[] Please bill me. 
Name 2 Ss ee eee 
Company. as 
Address : ees 
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WE have 
several clients who 
wish to purchase 


a business in 


the CHICAGO area 


THEY have adequate 
funds for almost 
any size operation 
and their ‘’know-how”’ 
utilizes present 
management in the 


majority of cases. 


YOUR business 


= would be considered 


__a trust and its 
| traditions proudly 


maintained. 
For more information, 
without any obligation 


of course, phone or write 


JOHN E. COLNON & C0. 
: INCORPORATED 


BS 
Sh 
% 

$ 


= 208 S. La Salle FRanklin 2-5252 


Trends... 
in Finance 


and Business 


e Dependent Groups on Rise — 
The number of dependents per 100 
producers in the United States rose 
from 60 to 73 between 1940 and 
1955, according to an analysis of 
population recently completed by 
the National Industrial Conference 
Board. The high birth rate com- 
bined with a growth in the propor- 
tion of older persons was responsible 
for the sharp rise. 

For the purpose of the analysis, 
dependents were defined as persons 
under 18 years, the nation’s “chil- 
dren” and persons 65-or-more, the 
“retired.” The country’s producers 
were considered to be persons 18 to 
64, although some outside this group 
hold jobs and contribute their full 
share to the nation’s industrial out- 
put. 

The marked increase in the de- 
pendency ratio over the past fifteen 
years reversed the trend of the first 
four decades of the century. From 
1900 to 1940, the number of depend- 
ents per 100 producers fell from 80 
to 60, but the drop was due entirely 
to a sharp decline in the number of 
persons under 18. The 65-plus group, 
has actually been accounting for an 
ever larger share of the population 
throughout the past 55 years. Per- 
sons in this age bracket now repre- 
sent 8.5 per cent of our total popula- 
tion, compared with only 4.1 per cent 
at the turn of the century. 


A “growing older” process has also 
been taking place with our work 
force on the basis of a comparison 
between the number of “younger” 
producers, 18-44, and the number of 
“mature” producers, 45-64. Today, 
35 per cent of all persons in the pro- 
ductive ages are in the mature seg- 
ment, a gain of ten percentage points 
since 1900. 


Over the past 55 years, the number 
of persons 65 and older increased 
nearly fivefold from 3.1 million in 
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1900 to 14.1 million by July, 1955 
And the 45-to-64 group more that 
trebled, rising from 10.5 million 4 
33.4 million. The entire population 
now in excess of 165 million, hai 
little more than doubled since 190( 

Three factors have been responsi 
ble for the more rapid relativé 
growth of our older groups: the de 
cline in the birth rate from 1885 t 
1940, the curtailment of immigré 
tion after 1924 — the typical imm 
grant was younger than the avera 
American, and the advances in aver 
age life expectancy. Infants born ir 
the United States today may expe 
to live about 70 years while tho 
born in 1900 could anticipate o 
50 years of life. By 1975 the grot 
65 and over may account for nine 
ten per cent of the population. O 
cial projections according to t 
Conference Board, place their nu m0 
ber at 20.7 million in 1975, and the 
total population anywhere from 201 
million to 228.5 million, depending 
on the future course of birth rates. 


¢ Westward Growth — If the pre 
ent population boom continues, t 
years from now there will be 21 
cent more people in all states» 
of the Mississippi River, com 
to 15 per cent more people in 
eastern half of the United $ 
Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., report 
Every one of the 48 state 
have more people than now, with 
biggest growth expected in a 
nia, Florida, and Texas. Cal ifo 
will probably be the most pop 
state by 1965, spurting up 
present 12.6 million popu 
17.8 million, compared t 
pected growth of New Yor 
from its present 15.4 million 
million people. hers * 
Today, three states, CG 
Pennsylvania, and New Y 
more than ten mi 
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55, Illinois and Texas should also 
cer the ranks of states having more 
in ten million population. In the 
wade from 1965 to 1975, U.S. popu- 
“on is expected to increase from 
) to 221 million people, an in- 
vase of 16 per cent. 


‘dnnual Reports Streamlined — 
rrporate financial statements are 
coming increasingly streamlined 
il informative according to a sur- 
of the American Institute of 
Pcountants. 
Dt the 600 reports surveyed, 41 
‘cent used a “single-step” income 
tement in which total expendi- 
ees are subtracted from total in- 
me to show net income. In 1946 
en the first survey was made only 
per cent used the single-step 
tthod instead of a series of addi- 
ms and subtractions. 
“jnancial information on a com- 
rative basis for more than one 
ir was shown by 74 per cent com- 
red with 41 per cent in 1946. 
combined statement of income and 
pained earnings was included by 
per cent compared with 27 per 
it in the initial survey. Additional 
ormation beyond that included in 
» audited statements was furnished 


~ TO FIND ANYTHING YOU WANT 
FOR YOUR OFFICE, FACTORY, 

- STORE OR HOME, USE THE 
RED BOOK WITH YELLOW PAGES 

-., CHICAGO'S CLASSIFIED 

TELEPHONE DIRECTORY 


by 80 per cent compared with 67 
per cent in 1950. The familiar title 
of “balance sheet” was abandoned 
for the more modern “financial posi- 
tion” or “financial condition” by 20 
per cent of the companies compared 
with only three per cent in 1946. 

A caption such as “stockholders’ 
equity” instead of “capital stock and 
surplus” was used by 41 per cent 
compared with 25 per cent in 1950. 
“Retained earnings” or similar cap- 
tions were used by 56 per cent com- 
pared with 17 per cent in 1948 to 
replace the term “earned surplus.” 
“Income” or “earnings” was used by 
79 per cent to describe the income 
statement, with only 13 per cent still 
using the older term “profit and 
loss.” Stock option plans were men- 
tioned by 34 per cent of the compa- 
nies, an increase from 30 per cent 
only one year ago, and pension and 
retirement plans by 58 per cent, 
although others may have existing 
plans that were not mentioned. The 
adoption of accelerated depreciation 
methods permitted by the 1954 tax 
revision law was mentioned by 17 
per cent, and 25 per cent indicated 
provisions for estimated expenses, 
the latter having been allowed by 
the 1954 tax code, but retroactively 
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repealed in June, 1955. The reports 
surveyed are for fiscal years ending 
from May, 1954, through April, 1955. 


e Prices and Wars—The prices of 
things consumers buy have increased 
about four fold during the past cen- 
tury, but not in a gradual fashion, 
acccording to the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers. 

All of the increase in the price 
level since 1820 can be accounted 
for by rises which occurred during 
four brief periods overlapping major 
wars: 1861 to 1865, 1915 to 1920, 
1940 to 1948 and 1950 to 1952. 
These periods represent, in total, 
only 19 out of the 134 years between 
1820 and 1954. During the remain- 
ing 115 years, price trends were 
either steady, or declining, or recov- 
ering gradually from a decline. 

The Civil War was preceded by a 
forty year period when there was no 
pronounced trend, either upward or 
downward, in the general price 
level. There was some fluctuation— 
connected with speculative episodes 
and their aftermath—but in 1860 the 
price level was approximately where 
it had been in 1820. 

The Civil War was followed by 

(Continued on page 35) 
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matter of individual motiva- 

tion. It depends upon group 
fort, on people working together 
1 an efficient and effective way, and 
pon the organization of different 
inds of work and different levels 
= personnel into an_ integrated 
jhole. Except for the few who are 
mployed in personal ventures or 
entures of small size, it means find. 
ug ways to satisly the needs and 
urposes of each individual while 
jill motivating him to carry out his 
art of a common enterprise. 
very business and every govern- 


-+| IGH productivity is not just a 


omplicated pattern of human rela- 
| ae for its successful operation. 
of these organizations face the 
Bc fundamental problem: How 

n they plan and carry out their 
‘ies in such a way as to enlist 
full energies of all their mem- 
n support of the organization’s 
ves? In other words, how can 
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By STANLEY E. SEASHORE 


High wages and extensive benefit programs help but 


they’re not enough to fully motivate employes 


sider economic return as the basic 
source of motivation. In nearly all 
organizations the system of differen- 
tial pay, promotion and upgrading, 
and variable pay based on output 
are considered central to the moti- 
vational system. Yet little is known 
about the effectiveness of financial 
motivation and the conditions under 
which it is most effective. 


Wages and Satisfaction 


High pay does not in itself pro- 
duce satisfaction with the organiza- 


tion as a place to work, or even with 


the amount of pay itself. It is not 
uncommon to find situations in 
which higher pay is related to lower 


‘satisfaction with pay. The factors 


causing it are complex; for example, 
the expectations of the employes 
regarding pay may determine 
whether a given wage is satisfying 
or not. Higher paid employes are 
generally the long-service employes 
whose pay, while objectively high, 
may be low in relation to needs or 
expectations. 


The idea of incentive pay based 


on performance relative to some 
standard raises a number of prob- 
lems as to the perception of what 


the standard really is, and how it is 


accepted. The standard of perform- 
ance, however established and pub- 
licized, may be perceived differently 


by different people. One study in a 


derlying assumption that these 


machine factory shows that, even 
though the formal standards were 
well known and actual performance 
relative to standard was reported to 
the employes daily, there still were 
great discrepancies in perception of 
how reasonable the standards were, 
what the “real” standards were and 
how others perceived the standards. 
Only in the high-production crews 
were the standards seen as reason- 
able and valid by supervisors and 
employes. te 
While the installation of a piece 
of work or other form of incentive- 
pay plan often results in a substan- 
tial increase in productivity, such — 
plans are often resisted or even to- 
tally rejected by the employes who 
stand to gain financially from them. — 
In the past 20 years a great expan- _ 
sion of programs has occurred de- — 
signed to protect the immediate and 
long-term welfare of employes and — 
to make it a rewarding experienc 
to be a member of the organization. 
Among these programs are insu: 
ance plans, retirement benefits, free 
or reduced-rate medical care, longe 
‘vacations, recreational program: fe 
and credit unions. There is an u 


grams will produce a satisfied 
secure work force and in none 
quence a more ams 
force. 
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relationship between these remote 
benefits and productivity. When 
high-production employes are com- 
pared with low producers, there is 
no significant differences in their 
awareness of these benefits or their 
satisfaction with them. 

This is not to say that such wel- 
fare and benefit programs are with- 
out value. On the contrary, they 
have a clear relationship to the de- 
velopment of favorable attitudes to- 
ward the organization. ‘They are re- 
lated to reduced absenteeism and 
willingness to join and stay in an 
organization. But they do not moti- 
vate higher productivity on the job. 
The justification of such programs 
is in their value to individual bene- 
ficiaries rather than in their contri- 
bution to productive efficiency. 


Search for Factors 


In the search for factors that do 
lead to high satisfaction and high 
productivity, the research results 
repeatedly indicate the importance 
of those motivating factors which 
lie in the more immediate work 
situation, the job itself, the supervi- 
sion received, and the human rela- 
tions existing among the work 
group on the job, rather than in the 
direct influence of the broad policies 
and practices of the larger organiza- 
tion. The general wage and benefit 
policies and practices of an organi- 
zation are important, however, in 

fostering better or poorer human 
_ relations in the immediate work 
- group. 

Differences in productivity and 

employe satisfaction are closely re- 
_lated to differences in supervisory 
practices. 


The job of supervisor or foreman 
__ is regarded generally to be a stand- 
__ard one, carried out in a standard 
way. But a close look at what su- 
pervisors actually do gives a different 
; picture. There is an astonishing 
diversity in the way supervision is 
exercised; even within a single or- 
_ ganization there are supervisors hav- 
_ ing opposite and contradictory no- 
f tions about how to do their job. 
- __ One might think that high motiva- 
_ tion and high productivity will 
_ result if a supervisor carried out the 
_ familiar chain-of-command concept. 
_ This notion of motivation and con- 
_ trol rests on the idea of authority 
_ delegated down the line from the 
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_ top level, being divided into care- 
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fully defined pieces at lower eche- 
lons. Each man receives his orders 
from some specific person above him; 
these orders theoretically are com- 
plete and sufficient, and are followed 
up by close supervision to see that 
they are carried out and pressure to 
produce in the event they are not 
fully carried out. Thus the “good” 
supervisor is one who exercises close 
supervision and judicious applica- 
tion of pressure on deliquent sub- 
ordinates. 

The relationship established be- 
tween supervisor and subordinate is 
vital in the effective utilization of 
manpower, but the kind of relation- 
ship that produces the best result is 
not necessarily consistent with the 
traditional conception of “good” su- 
pervision. A study of office workers 
shows that those who supervise high- 
production units tend themselves to 
be under only general supervision 
from higher levels, as contrasted 
with those who supervise low-pro- 
ducing units, who tend to be under 
close supervision. In turn, non 
supervisory employes in low-produc- 
tion units are under more detailed 
supervision. These findings indicate 
supervision is more effective in moti- 
vating productivity if it is sufficiently 
general to give supervisors and 
workers the latitude they require to 
do their work intelligently. They 
imply that subordinates perform bet- 
ter if they are allowed considerable 
freedom in doing their work. 


What Motivates Man 


An important shift has occurred 
during recent years in our concep- 
tion of where the roots of employe 
motivation lies. Although it has 
been almost twenty years since the 
famous Mayo and Roethlisberger 
studies at Western Electric Com- 
pany, Inc., demonstrated how the in- 
formal work groupings in a plant 
tend to set work goals and standards 
for their members, we have been 
slow in recognizing the value which 
the working man places on the ap-> 
proval of his associates and the 
importance which his identification 
with his work group may have on 
his attitudes and performance. 

A man cannot be understood if we 
regard him only as an individual. 
He must also be considered as a part 
of a complex social setting in which 
he is influenced not only by man- 
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agement but also by his associates 
at work. 

Management people and workers 
alike assume that the effects of work 
group pressures on the member are 
to restrict productivity. Many cases ~ 
exist where individual rate-busters 
are brought into line by the work 
group. The same kinds of group 
pressures, however, often have the 
opposite effect and are a major ele- 
ment in the support of high stand- 
ards of productivity. 


Identification With Group 


Research shows the importance of 
the individual’s identification with 
his work group, and his pride and 
feeling of solidarity with the group. 
For example, in two situations we — 
studied, one involving white-collar 
office workers, the other section- — 
hands on a railroad, the high pro- — 
duction sections tended to have a — 
high level of pride in their work — 
group while the low production sec- — 
tions tended to have a low level of 
pride. Similarly there is a relation- 
ship between productivity and feel- 
ing of group solidarity. Comparing 
low productivity groups with high ~ 
productivity groups in a machinery 
factory, there is a striking difference 
in the percentage who say that their 
group is “better than most.” 

There are other important effects 
resulting from group association. — 
Take absence rates as an example. — 
In a study of white collar and blue — 
collar workers in a public utility, — 
absenteeism was closely related to — 
feelings of work group solidarity. 

We recently completed a study of © 
the difference between factory work — 
groups which had developed a high — 
degree of team spirit, or group co- — 
hesiveness, and work groups in which — 
this kind of team spirit had not been 
developed. Over 250 supervisors 
and 6,000 men cooperated in this — 
study. One of the principal findings — 
was that the members of the high © 
cohesive teams are less likely to b 
anxious and tense about their wor 
In addition they somewhat less fre 
quently reported worries about 
sonal affairs in relation to their 
That is, the mental health an 
justment of workers depend 
having warm, cooperative © 
within the work group. 

However, when we look: 
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When and How To Seek Public Financing 


Does a company have to be a certain size or need 


a certain amount before it can seek public funds? 


WNERS and managements of 
privately owned businesses 


spent more time in the last 
year considering the possibility of 
public financing or public owner- 
ship for their enterprises than pos- 
sibly any other time in history. The 
amount of new financing for 
privately owned corporations during 
the year did not break any records. 
But in the amount of traffic between 
investment banking houses and pros- 
pective issuers; in the number of 
surveys and audits conducted with a 
view toward establishing the need 
and wisdom of public financing; and 
in the number of abortive confer- 
ences on this whole subject, the 
year was undoubtedly the most ac- 
tive within memory, even including 
1929. 


Reasons Listed 


_ There are several reasons. One is 
the vastly greater number of cor- 
porations today of such size as to 
suggest possible latent public recep- 
tivity to ownership of their securi- 
ties; then there are the new indus- 
ries - of which electronics is the 
“classic example —in which compa- 
nies have changed from fledglings to 
full-fledged industrial entities almost 
over-night. Many of these are still 
r from having attained their full 
wth and face growing capital 
ds:*s 

nd there are always: Taxes. Tax- 
ing for the future certainly was 
r with the Fords in the revo- 
of Seas that is chariging 


a welcome addition to public-owned 
industrial giants of the day. “What’s 
good for the Fords may be just the 
ticket for us,’ other entrepeneurs 
might understandingly say to them- 
selves. Estate planning is essential 
for all with wealth that is not suf- 
ficiently liquid to face up to the tax 
collector. In the same practical vein, 
the level of stock prices also has 
suggested the time is most propitious 
for companies seriously to consider 
converting at least partly to public 
from family ownership. 


Require Growth Capital 


Also, any business that is growing 
can reach a stage in its growth where 
it needs more capital than the busi- 
ness can produce from earnings, par- 
ticularly if competitors are making 
more rapid strides than its own re- 
sources can underwrite. Owners of a 
business can also reach the stage 
where, apart from tax considera- 
tions, they are unequal, or conclude 
it unwise, to supply the additional 
capital requirements of a business 
which is continually expanding. 

There is another side to this sub- 
ject. et 

Despite what the headline writers 
call “the boom” in business, many 
manufacturing enterprises have been 
having a bad time of it. This is true 


of big companies as well as small 


ones. The big fellows seem to be able 
to snap out of it quicker, but not 
without strain. Small companies 
have the hardest time struggling out 
of their troubles because, among 
others things, they have not had 
time to accumulate cash resources 
against the rainy day, or because 
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their credit is not as abundant as 
a series of emergencies calls for. 

That this situation is not a minor, 
localized state of affairs is evidenced 
by Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., figures 
which show that 1,635 manufactur- 
ing and mining firms failed with 
losses to creditors in the first nine 
months last year. This does not take 
into account the companies which 
pay their bills and close shop, which 
would add a considerable number 
to the total. 

If any specific factors can be listed 
as the primary causes for forcing a 
company to the wall, the shortcom- 
ings of a specialist at the top and 
inadequate financial experience 
might be the most prevalent. Mis- 
takes in business judgment and bad 
bookkeeping often are the combina- 
tion that put a company in a posi- — 
tion of not having enough capital to _ : 
continue in business or in a position 
where the raising of additional capi- 
tal has been needlessly endangered. 


Dilemma Explained 


There are usually two primary ex- — 
planations for this dilemma. One ~ 
is that so many companies, in the 
American tradition, are started by 
individuals endowed with remar 
able gifts of invention and manufac- 
turing genius. Or a company is given 
a powerful impetus for growth be- | 
cause the spark plug is an extraordi- 
nary salesman. In either case, it 
rare that the individual with th 
capacities has a proper appreciati 
for the keeping of books and but th 
most casual awareness of what the 
show. That end of the business of; 

(Continued on page 24) 
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Other companies have also found that the handicapped are good workers. 
Here, left to right, are a few in the Chicago area: Howard Bahlenhorst, 44, 


a polio-paralyzed engineering clerk at Chicago Aerial Industries, Inc.; Ivan 
H. Lundh, 57, blind, a mechanic at Arnold Schwinn Company; Marvin 
Halladay, 26, blinded by gunshot in Korea, packs automotive radiators for 
International Harvester Company; Robert Dixon, 47, an amputee adjusts 
electric razors for Eversharp, Inc.; Norman MacConnell, 55, amputee, an 
electrical technician at Chicago Aerial Industries 


ODAY there are an estimated 
ten million handicapped people 
in the United States capable of 
doing productive work. However, 
the odds are six to one against a per- 
sonnel department hiring any one of 
them during a period of normal 
hiring. The odds are unfair to the 
handicapped people and misleading 
to industry. Look at the record of 
what happens when they are given 
a chance. 
At Bell & Howell Company we 
employ 3,300 men and women. Of 
these approximately five per cent 
are handicapped. All earn full pay 
scale for their particular jobs. Over 
50 would be classified as crippled, 
about 20 as severely crippled. An 
additional 80 to 90 are more or less 
severely handicapped in one way or 
another. Some of our employes use 
crutches to get about and one works 
_ from a wheel chair. We have nine 

_ deaf mutes, seven arrested TB cases, 
__ several with only one arm, some with 
__ only one hand or with one or more 
_ fingers missing, a number with only 
_ one eye. These people are doing all 
__ kinds of work. Two are supervisors, 


: The author is president of Bell G How- 
ell Company. This article is adapted from 
_an address delivered by him at the annual 
convention of the National Society for 
Crippled Children and Adults. 
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three are typists, three inspectors, 
two production control men, one a 
tool designer. Were we to include 
in these statistics employes with 
minor physical defects, the figure 
would be doubled or tripled. 

Here is our Personnel Depart- 
ment’s actual report on the perform- 
ance of our handicapped workers. 
“We have found that very little 
training has been necessary to pre- 
pare these employes to do their 
jobs. Their performance records 
have been excellent and their desire 
to be present regularly and on time 
is better than that of the average 
employe. While we make every effort 
to see that handicapped employes 
are not permitted to do work which 
may injure their health or aggravate 
their handicap, we do not in any 
other way treat them differently 
from other employes, nor do they 
ask for any preferential treatment.” 

With so many handicapped peo- 
ple in the United States capable of 
doing productive work, the first 
question industry must ask itself 
then is, “Can we afford not to take 
full advantage of this tremendous 
source of productive manpower?” 

Certainly it is a waste of human 
life and human dignity to deny peo- 
ple of ability and ambition an op- 
portunity to do their share of the 


_ it is we as well as they who will pa 


that they have contributed in full | 


world’s work. It is equally wasteful — 
economically. Industry not only — 
loses valuable employes, it places — 
upon itself the burden of support-_ 
ing them. For if we condemn them. 
to a life of uselessness and charit 


the bill. Whether they are supporte 
by private charity or by the govern- 
ment, in the end the cost must come — 
from those who do work. How much _ 
better it is for them to go home 
night with pride in the knowl 


measure to the working society an 4 
to the support of themselves. a 
their families. fae 
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Hre the Handicapped Good Workers? 


The odds are six to one your company’s answer is “no” but 


here’s one large firm that can and will prove you wrong 


“The next question is, of course, 
anted that as a group the handi- 
ipped represent a tremendous 
rce, are they individually desirable 
ployes — desirable from a profit 
andpoint? The general statistics 
bess prove that they are. But let’s 

us on a few individual examples. 
| George Peck, who has been with 
& Howell for eleven years, is 
ried and has a boy of 8 and a 
of 4. George has a rare disease 
d Friedreich’s Ataxia, in which 
rves in the base of the spine 
ied. He has had seven opera- 
ich have relieved the severe 
ed to endure. But he has 
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difficulty walking and his sense of 
balance is poor. He has been told 
that his condition will not improve 


- — it may grow worse. 


George directs the activities of 
our quality control, mechanical and 
photographic laboratories. Since he 
must remain at his desk most of the 
time, he has devised many ways to 
use his head to save his heels. His 
department is excellently run. At 
Bell & Howell we have a merit rat- 
ing system. Each employe and each 
executive is rated at least once a 
year by his supervisor. Here are his 
supervisor's comments on George’s 
most recent merit rating: “Shows 
initiative, accuracy and attention to 
detail — a real asset to the company.” 


Studies Acceunting 


In addition to his present work 
George is now studying accounting 
in his spare time and has received 
straight A’s and A-plusses in his 
studies. Accounting, he says cheer- 
fully, is his social security in case 
he should eventually be unable to 


carry on his present work. ae 


Stuart Macnider is another exam- 
ple. Stuart contracted polio at the 
age of four and has a severe curva- 
ture of the spine. He has had a 
number of operations on his legs and 
feet which enable him to get around 
fairly well. He has not been im- 
mune from other misfortunes. His 
first wife passed away when their 
son was only four years old. That 
son is now twenty-one and Stuart, 
who remarried some years ago, has 
two younger sons of five years and 
15 months. 


He will celebrate his twenty-ninth 
anniversary at Bell & Howell on 
March 28. He is chief quality con- 
trol inspector in charge of incoming 
inspection, cases inspection, and all 
quality control problems related to 
those sections. He is in charge of a 
department of 35 people. 

Stuart Macnider’s first job at Bell 
& Howell was snagging burrs from 
castings in the manufacturing divi- 
sion. He has done _ packaging, 
worked in the mail room and done 
all types of inspection. During his 
twenty-nine years with the company 
he has steadily won one promotion 
after another and is now a valued 
member of our supervisory group. 

Claud Connett, a tool and die 
maker, 
after having worked for another 
firm for thirteen years. He was ill 
for a year and a half and wears 
braces on both legs. At that time, 
he walked with crutches. But other 
than this his bodily movements are 
unimpaired and he is able to drive 
his own car. He returned to his 
company nine months ago, eager to 


~ get back to work, only to be told == 


that they could not use him. 


He offered to work for nothing 


in order to prove that he could earn 
his way. 


train him for any type of work. And 


he was willing to work for any 


amount of money that the company 


felt he earned. He contacted twenty _ 
other companies and twenty times 


was refused employment. | 


Seven months ago he applied to — As 
Beil & Howell for a job. Because | Al 
(Continued on page ee 4 


contracted polio in 1953,- 


He further offered to take ~ 
any state rehabilitation program to _ 


; 
Over 2,500 members of employe families visited the offices, laboratories, and manufacturing buildings of Abbott 
Laboratories, North Chicago, Illinois, on Family Day. The guests took a two-hour tour and visited family members 
in their departments. Above, left, Willard C. Braaten, group leader in organic development, explains some of the 


equipment that he works with to his wife and two daughters. Above, right, Kent Morgan watches intently as his 
sister, Sally, a research technician, shows her ten-year-o!d brother and her parents, Mr. and Mrs. A. C. Morgan, 


what she does during her working hours. 


One of the latest of ‘‘tomorrow’s” cars 
unveiled recently in Chicago, the Pre- 
dictor by the Packard-Clipper division 
of Studebaker-Packard Corporation. 
Shown is the roof door which automat- 
ically rolls into the roof when the side 
door is opened. Swivel seats permit the 
driver and passenger to turn in getting 
into or out of the car. The Predictor is 
not a production line car. It is being 
used only to get public opinion about 
features that may go into future Stu- 
debakers and Packards. 


At left, over 50,000 representatives 
of the home furnishings industry came 
to Chicago during the January 1956 
International Home Furnishings Mar- 
ket. The two week show, held at the 
Merchandise Mart (pictured at left) 
and the American Furniture Mart, was 
heralded by Mart officials to have 
been one of the busiest and best in the 
semi-annual series. 


The “electric brain,” first of its kind installed in Chicago and the first to be put in service by a public utility 
company anywhere, has started to prepare the bills of Commonwealth Edison Company. Installed in the Edison 
building at 72 West Adams Street, the ‘‘brain’’ is expected to be issuing all the Chicago electric bills by next 
August. Officially named “‘the IBM-702 Electronic Data Processing Machine,’’ the computer consists of 35 
separate units (upper left). Directed from the console (upper right), the 702 will remember past bills, and if 
the one being figured seems unreasonable, the computer will tell the operator. It even makes a notation for the 
meter reader cautioning him if the customer has a dog tnat bites. 


Chicago to Detroit in four hours. 
That was the running time of 
the New York Central Aerotrain 
(left) on its test run in Janu- 
ary, cutting more than one hour 
off the regularly scheduled time. 
It is powered by a 1200 horse- 
power diesel engine, has ten 
coaches and air cushion springs. 
It is expected to go into regular 
service between Chicago and 
Detroit in May. 
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re than. 2,000 all-steel television cabinets can be manufactured on a 
igle shift in the new Raytheon Manufacturing Company plant at 8311 
fest North Avenue, Chicago, IIlinois. Above, a portion of the 1,500 feet of 


»verhead conveyor system within the plant. 


to right in the picture on the right, William McChesney Martin, Jr., 
irman of Board of Governors of Federal Reserve System, Andrew Mc- 
ally Ill, president of Rand McNally & Company, and Homer Livingston, 
esident of First National Bank of Chicago, at Rand McNally’s centennial 


ration. 
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At Carson Pirie they hold informal group discussions on retirement problems 


By 
PHIL HIRSCH 


What Will I Do When I Retire? 


Here’s how some companiesjhelp their employes answer 


At Hotpoint, new crafts are taught to em- 
ployes about to retire 


workers facing the increasingly 
complex problems of retirement 
have prompted’ a number of com- 
panies to launch programs designed 
* to make the “golden years” a little 
more golden. Results to date indi- 
cate the hope is being fulfilled; fur- 
thermore, that the firms are helping 
themselves, as well as their employes. 
The programs differ in detail but 
generally speaking, they try to help 
the individual make a better per- 
sonal adjustment to his new role in 
life. In some cases, the worker comes 


| HE growing number of U. S. 


this question and take their fear out of retirement 


in before retirement for one or more 
interviews with counsellor. In other 
cases, there are informal discussion 
groups at which everybody lets down 
his hair and thrashes out such prob- 
lems as: where to live, how much in- 
come will be needed to supplement 
pensions and social security, and how 
to keep physically fit. 


Counselling Helpful 


Almost any personnel or indus- 
trial relations expert, if you ask him 
whether such help is necessary, will 
probably answer yes and then, with- 
out half trying, reel off half a dozen 
case histories to prove his point. For 
just about every company has at least 
a few workers who feel that the day 
they quit is the day something dies 
within them. Other employes, more 
willing to stop punching a time 
clock, have only the vaguest notion 
of what they'll do to fill the gap. 
Even when the plan is more concrete, 
it is often unrealistic; more than one 
prospective pensioner thinks that all 
he has to do is move to Florida and 
his problem is solved. 

Companies which have launched 
retirement counseling’ programs so 
far admit that the employe is the pri- 
mary beneficiary. However, some of 


them believe there are also advan 
tages, albeit intangible, to the em 
ployer. 

The industrial relations managet 
of a plant located in a small town 
near Chicago feels the program hat 
definite public relations value. Hii 
firm, located in a restricted labo 
market, has a compulsory retirement 
plan. Because of seasonal production 
operations, it must hang out the 
“help wanted” sign frequently. ; 

“A veteran-employe might feel he’s 
being retired because the company 
has sucked all the work out of him 
it can,” the industrial relation: 
manager explained. “If we don 
look after this employe’s welfare 
chances are he’ll feel cheated, an 
tell his friends about what a lou: 
outfit we are. They'll tell thei 
friends, and somewhere along th 
line the story will reach somebo 
who might change his mind abot 
wanting to work for us when we nee 
him. We spend thousands of dolla 
a year on subsidized lunches, intr 
company sports, open houses, litera 
ture, and other fringe benefits. T 
little we spend on retirement cou 
seling is well, worth the extra ins 
ance it provides.” 

Other firms say the benefits of r 
tirement counselling to the emplo 


on 
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Pe reward enough for them. At Bell 
Howell Company, which has been 
jblding group retirement discussions 
hice the spring of 1954, industrial 
lations vice president W. L. John- 
mm says: “Our people spend years, 
jad often an appreciable amount of 
Keir money, preparing for their 
tbs. We feel that by helping the 
maploye adjust to retirement, indus- 
yy is merely repaying a debt.” 


Have Similar Plans 


.Among the other companies which 
ive arrived at roughly similar con- 
jusions are Illinois Bell Telephone 
ompany and Carson, Pirie, Scott & 
pompany. 

It is rather significant that [linois 
tell, which has an automatic retire- 
eent age, and Carson’s, which 
pesn’t, both use the same technique 

the personal interview. Size ap- 
mrently doesn’t have much to do 
ith the interview’s value, either: 
Illinois Bell’s payroll numbers about 
)),000, Carson’s approximately 4,500. 

At Illinois Bell, women can retire 
- 55, men at 60. Both sexes auto- 
aatically leave at 65. When the men 
each 55, and the women 50, they 
aay attend an all-day informal 
-oup discussion on retirement prob- 
rms. At about the same time, they 
have an interview with a supervisor 


1 their department, to go over any. 


idividual problems. The interview 
generally repeated either two 

ars, or one year, before separation 

HAY. 

Carson’s program is more modest. 

me 400 employes 64 or older come 


rector Martha Douglas once a year. 
nreviously, she has found out from 
@ department managers how 
ey’'re doing on the job. The medi- 
tl department, which examines the 
nmploye shortly before each inter- 
liiew, also sends her a report. 


iew is to find out whether the em- 
lloye has made any retirement 

ans,” explains Miss Douglas. “If 
nts eee we offer constructive 
but leave all the de- 


cal one” oa ite 
to live in ‘Florida 


for interviews with Personnel D1- © 


‘The main purpose of the inter- 


on his pension. She advised him to 
spend a vacation there beforehand, 
and he took her advice. The trip 
showed him that, in spite of the 
sunshine state’s many advantages, 
he’d miss his friends back home. 
Later, when retirement came, he ob- 
tained a part-time job here, and is 
now quite adjusted to his new life. 

A 67-year-old sales “girl” adamant- 
ly refused to give up even though 
selling was obviously too much tor 
her. Hired by Carson’s while still in 
her teens, she was afraid that with- 
out the job she’d have nothing to do. 
“We told her about some of the or- 
ganizations that need volunteers — 


among them, the Red Cross,” ex- 
plained Miss Douglas. Reluctantly, 


the woman retired and began rolling 
bandages several afternoons a week. 
A few months ago, she attended a 
tea sponsored by the store for its re- 
tired employes and spent half an 
hour extolling the virtues of Red 
Cross work. 

Carson’s is now thinking of sup- 
plementing its interviews with a re- 
tirement planning program devel- 
oped by the Industrial Relations cen- 
ter at the University of Chicago. 
This is the discussion course that has 
been underway at Bell & Howell 
since 1954. Three other companies— 
Commonwealth Edison Company, 
Corn Products Refining Company, 
and the-Mead-Johnson Company in 
Evansville, Indiana — have pilot- 
tested the idea. 


Hold Informal Meetings 


“Making the Most of Retirement,” 
as the course is titled, consists of 11 
informal group meetings; at each 
one, participants discuss a different 
phase of retirement with the aid of a 
company personnel man or outside 


- specialist, trained at the U of C, who 


acts as leader. The subject matter 
falls into these major categories: 


Emotional and physical aspects of 


aging; where to live; what to do; 
how to assure sufficient retirement 
income; how to handle personal re- 
lationships. The “students” read a 
set of booklets outlining the prob- 
lems under each of these headings 
before coming to class. The univer- 
sity provides booklets and conference 
leader training for a fee. 

B&H has sent between 80 and 100 


of its employes through the course. 


Those currently participating have 


about five years to go before they're 
eligible to retire. The company feels 


a 
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that with this interval, the employe 
has plenty of time to make his re- 
tirement plans, what he’s 
learned. 


using 


The company doctor addresses one 
of the 1] meetings, and a representa- 
tive of the social security administra- 
tion another. Industrial relations 
vice president Johnson handles the 
rest. Besides discussion, there are 
four films, and several skits in which 
participants, acting out roles, explore 
the complexities of such potentially 
explosive questions as how to get 
along with a resentful daughter- or 
son-in-law, how to live with noisy 
grandchildren, and how best to keep 
busy without treading on the feelings 
of sons and daughters. 


Wives Attend 


B&H encourages as many wives to 
attend as possible. Perhaps the most 
graphic proof of the course’s value 
is one couple who had an unspoken 
agreement never to discuss retire- 
ment. Then Johnson persuaded 
them to come to the meetings. After 
the last one, he recalls, the husband 
came up and said, “These discus- 
sions were the best thing that ever 
happened to us. We’re not afraid of 
retiring anymore.” 

Enthusiasm is so high that after 
every meeting, some participants stay 
around so they can continue the dis- 
cussion. A recent class wondered if 
the company couldn’t establish a 
“post-graduate” course. 

A unique variation of the class- 
room approach to retirement is Hot- 
point’s program of shop courses for 
prospective pensioners. of 

Administered by the firm’s “Quar- 
ter Century club,” which is com- 
posed of employes with 25 years or | 
more of service, the courses are open 
to any Hotpointer who has six years — 
or less to go before retirement. ‘Three — 
courses — product servicing, carpen- — 
try, and electricity — are offered. All 
of them meet on Saturday. 

The 39-week product servicing 
course — which provides instruction 
in servicing Hotpoint appliances — 
meets in a demonstration room that ae 
is used ‘during the week for insruc- — 
tion of the firm’s field maintenance — 
personnel. Carpentry and el 
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Offers 


and receivers. Here’s how it works: 


payment of the bills. 


an annual basis. 


prise. It is clear that the power of 
_the cohesive work group to influence 
athe productivity of members may 
pe, be very positive and constructive; 
‘the highest producing groups were 
characterized by a high degree of 
cohesiveness. However, the reverse 
as not true in all cases; many of the 
h-cohesive groups proved to have 
e lowest productivity. From this 
_ we must conclude that the develop- 
fae by a supervisor of a high de- 
"gree of team spirit or cohesiveness 
in ol a eos thing; whether 


“3 


Freight Payment Service 


Central National Bank in Chicago, 728 W. Roosevelt Road, Chicago 7, 
Illinois, has inaugurated a low-cost freight payment service to shippers 


The shipper or receiver of goods turns over all motor, rail, air, and 
waterway freight bills to Central National after they have been audited, 
approved for payment, and given an accounting classification. The bank 
issues checks immediately to the carriers, then prepares a transcript for 
the shipper listing all pertinent data. The data are separated by account- 
ing classifications as required by the shipper and returned to him. 


The cost for Central’s service varies, Initial surveys have shown that 
most companies spend from 13 to 27 cents to handle each freight invoice. 
Central, in the new department shown aboye, handles each bill for an 
average of 6.5 cents. The customer pays only for the cost of processing 
his freight bills and must maintain sufficient funds in the bank to cover 


Begun over a year ago, this service now is used by more than 150 
nationally known companies. Currently the bank remits to more than 
9,000 carriers weekly, total freight charges in excess of $30 million on 


How To Boost Employe Productivity 


(Continued from page 14) 


the results will be positive or nega- 
tive depends upon the supervisor’s 
capacity to channel the influence of 


the group into constructive diréc-. 


tions. If the supervisor fails to do 
this, the power of the group may be 
directed towards interference with 
administrative plans or towards in- 
terference with the productive goals. 

A substantial revolution is in 
progress in the pattern of human 
relations that characterizes our busi- 
ness and industrial world. Back 
only 30 or 40 years the authority of 


portive attitudes among their em- 


> | 
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management was practically com 
plete. ‘The owner of a_ business 
could hire, fire, set wages, close hig 
plant or take almost any other ac- 
tion he might choose. This authori- 
tative arrangement has been grad- 
ually restricted over the years. This 
change had its start long ago but has 
been hastened by legislation concern 
ing employe rights and privileges 
and by the growth of union activi- 
ties designed to protect employes, 
against arbitrary managerial actions. 
This trend away from acceptance of 
authoritarian management is not re- 
stricted to business and industry. 
There are parallel changes in the 
human relations patterns in our 
schools, our communities, and even 
in our homes. Apparently the trend ~ 
in industry reflects a deep- seated 
change in our American society. 


Management Responsibility 


In the face of these changes, man- 
agement has sought ways to assure 
high productivity. This has been the 
responsibility of management, and 
management has been inventive and 
ingenious; successful, too, in main-— 
taining and increasing productivity 
while foregoing some of the con- 
veniences of authoritarian leader- 
ship. Some have met the change by- 
systems of compensation which tie 
pay to productivity. Some by intro— 
ducing welfare and benefit programs 
designed to elicit favorable and sup- 


ployes. Both of these approaches 
assume that man is motivated sub- 
stantially if not most importantly 
by economic factors. There are two 
schools of thought on this: one fa- 
voring the short-term economic man 
with high wages, the other favoring: 
the long-term economic man_ with 
life-long security. ; 

Today the simple ipciiees oO 
authority is rarely possible and, e 
cept possibly in a crisis, not even: 
wanted by management. ut ae d 


it is inappropriate. 


In turn men are not easily 
chased. While high wages and exte 
sive benefits programs have ste 


are not alone sufficient. 

We are coming to a more 
conception of the relat 
tween eer 
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Your copy of the latest 
edition of this Guide to 
Sources of Supply in the 
CHICAGO MARKET 
will be mailed FREE if 
you write at once on your 
letterhead or mail the 
coupon below. 
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If you come to Chicago to buy 
or if you order by mail, you need 
this latest directory of manufact- 
urers and wholesalers in Chicago. 
Act at once. The supply is limited. 
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Looking for the right 
— Selling Case 
for Your Sales Force? 


® Choose from 125 stand- 
ard styles and sizes 


® Custom-made sales cases 
our specialty for 55 
years 


write for | = 
> FREES 
catalog - 
b today! zz 
KNICKERBOCKER. CASE CO. 


503 W. Huron St. Chicago 10, fil. 
_ DE. 7-0276 


HOT TIN DIPPING 


Specializing in quantity produc- 
tion of industrial fabricated parts 


in steel — copper — brass — Ho- 
tel — Restaurant — Dairy — Bak- 
ery equipment. Sheets — bars — 
tubes — pipe — etc. 


Lead & special mixture coatings. 


Operating largest facilities in 


the industry. 


C. DOERING & SON, Inc. 


LAKE & LOOMIS STS. 
MOnroe 6-092] 


SEeley 3-2765 
THE HAINES COMPANY 
CONTRACTORS 
FOR 
VENTILATION & AIR CONDITIONING 
SHEET METAL FABRICATORS 
MATERIAL CONVEYING 
WELDING 


1931 W. LAKE ST. * CHICAGO 12 


MEMORIAIS to the Heart 
Fund are tax deductible. They 
help heart research. They are 


very greatly appreciated. Also 
bequests. 


Booklet on request 


= 


CHICAGO HEART 
ASSOCIATION 


69 W. Washington St. 


| ness organization with its own set 
of manifold needs. Cooperation 1s 


best enlisted when a man is in a 
situation where common problems 
can be jointly resolved; when he is 
brought into the realities of organi- 


| zational life through programs that 


keep him informed and in turn 
allow him to have his say; when 
organizational life is so arranged 
that his needs for warm personal 
associations can be met and turned 
to positive ends instead of defensive 
and obstructive ends. 

To live with such a conception of 
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the motivations and needs of em- 
ployes is a difficult and exacting 
task. Yet it is being accomplished in 
many organizations. There are many 
organizations where the principles 
of individual autonomy, collabora- 
tion, and participation are practiced 
with good effect. At high levels in 
most organizations, this is now the 
pattern rather than the exception, 
and an increasing proportion of the 
lower-echelon members of organiza- 
tions are being accorded the dignity 
and ~opportunity to which they 
aspire. | 


When To Seek Public Financing 


(Continued from page 15) 


is “so much hocus-pocus’”’ for the 
manufacturing genius or the sales 
stem-winder. “He’s my figure man” 
frequently is the condescending in- 
troduction given to the person nomi- 
nally responsible for finances. 

With the idea that a little intro- 
spection would be good for the wel- 
fare of the corporate soul, a few 
simple rules could be offered to 
owners or managers of businesses 
that are inherently sound, are strong 
potential “growth companies” or are 
enterprises approaching the day 
when the owner or owners need to 
sell a portion of their interest for 
personal reasons or to obtain more 
capital. 

One thing should be made clear. 
The investment banker is not an un- 


dertaker. His business is building 
not burying. He’s been known to 
help in doctoring a sick corporation 
but he can’t do much for a dying 
one. “The life you save may be your 
own” is a popular catch-phrase 
warning motorists to drive carefull 
It could be paraphrased as a notice 
to the business man: “The corpora 
tion you can save is your own —if 
you heed the warnings that are there 
for you to see.” 73 
Also, it might help to inter the 
myth so prevalent among small 
businessmen that the investment 
banker is an ogre who will gobbk 
them up once they set their foot on 
Wall or La Salle Street. A business 
man need only make a few inquiries 
concerning instances in which othe1 
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‘tal seekers have been helped ef- 
ively and at reasonable cost, to 
= this misconception dispelled. 
the investment banker’s help is 
je utilized to the fullest, it is 
| that he be approached early in 
;game. His advice may not be 
led, but it’s good corporate in- 
mee to have him on the team. 
estment bankers have _ been 
wn to spend a year or so “living” 
\ a prospective deal before it 
ees to fruition. And that can be 
/time element that is involved 
m the original connection was 
ee with something definite in 
d. For situations not presently 
lceed of the contribution the in- 
ment banker can make through 
tacilities, years can elapse before 
facilities are brought to bear. 


Financial Report 


a business has reached the point 
re it needs additional capital and 
owner believes that he is ready to 
2 the public, he should prepare 
mmprehensive report of his com- 
vs financial position. He can’t 
ect to sit down with an invest- 
t banker and say: “I have a good 
ness with a good product —in 
my business has grown so much 
me last few years that I have run 
of working capital, and I want 
use some money by selling some 
< to the public, but I also want 
f2tain control.” 


he banker naturally suggests 

like to go over the company 
res. In too many cases, he finds 
have been no regular audits 
by an outside, qualified audit- 
firm. Instead, the banker is 
ym a company statement for the 
ious year and some sketchy fig- 
on what has been done in the 
ent year. 


en comes a discussion on earn- 
and an attempt to verify the 


) the public with a Rock issue. 
banker, at this juncture, is 
‘y to encounter many discrepan- 
‘arising from bad or irregular 
junting procedures. 

ih owner of a business who is 
od businessman and is looking 
card to growth and expansion, 
yho may some day find it useful 
e his stock publicly held, starts 


with the invest- 
whether he has 


tore he sits down 
ment banker. First, 
a public offering of securities in 
mind or not, he should have the 
company books audited each year 
by a recognized, qualified auditing 
firm. He should consult with the 
auditor as to “expensing” or capital- 
izing various items. He should know 
that his tax situation is right. He 
should know that his inventory is 
properly stated at all times. 

Second, the owner should be pre- 
pared to place before the banker 
audits for at least the last five years, 
together with a complete statement 
of profits and expenses and taxes for 
that period of time. 

Third, he will have placed his 
house in order so that there are no 
liens on accounts receivable or inven- 
tory. The existence of a constructive 
bank loan or mortgage is not neces- 
sarily detrimental to obtaining addi- 
tional capital since these can very 
often be left as they are or worked 
in with the new financing. 

On the basis of complete state- 
ments and a frank disclosure of 
everything pertaining to the com- 
pany’s affairs, the banker can make 


awn 
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an accurate appraisal of the com- 
pany and advise as to whether it is 
ready for a public issue and what 
form the financing should take. The 
owner should know that the banker 
cannot and will not do the 1m pos- 
sible, and the wise owner will pre- 
pare himself before he entertains 
the idea of public financing. These 
are not burdensome procedures for 
any well-run business. 


Is Size Important? 


How big does a business have to 
be or how much money has to be 
involved before it can go to the 
public? 

There is no general answer for 
this double-barrelled question. An 
investment banker is not a commer- 
cial banker. He does not have funds 
to loan. He raises, in one form or 
another, the amount of money de- 
cided upon. He does this by a sale 
of securities to the public or by 
arranging private financing with an 
insurance company or other institu- 
tional investor. Or the investment 
banker may be the medium through 
which a company sells its ownership 


Stop mofor failures 


complete electrical 
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Russell C. Tomlinson 
Speech Associates 


offers 


INSTRUCTION 


for 


THE INDIVIDUAL 
OR GROUP 


in 


ONE OR A COMBINATION 
in 
PUBLIC SPEAKING 
CONFERENCE PLANNING 


HUMAN RELATIONS 
SALESMANSHIP 


Brought plant or 


home. 


to your office, 


Planned with you to fit your 
organization’s particular needs. 
For information write Speech Asso- 
ciates, Box 408 Lake Forest or 
Phone RA 6-4272. 


NEWEST and SAFEST 
METHOD of STORING 
HOUSEHOLD 


Ss = 5 


VA offered ONLY by 
EMPIRE WAREHOUSES, INC. 


Only one handling at the 
warehouse for goods going 
into storage! Now EMPIRE 
transfers goods direct from 
van to Palitainer, which is 
covered by a tough, dust- 
proof hood and handled in 
storage by hydraulic jack. 
“Spacesaver” pads protect 
all polished surfaces ... no 
wrapping with paper and 
twine. Have us give you an 
estimate. - 


SPECIALISTS IN LONG DISTANCE MOVING 
Also Local Moving and Packing 


EMPIRE 


WAREHOUSES, INC. 
Established 1892 
General Offices 
52nd Street and Cottage Grove Avenue 
_ CITY & SUBURBAN SERVICE 
Plaza 2-4000 


AGENT ALLIED VAN LINES INC. 


to another company; or he may act 
in the role of negotiator for a mer. 
ger of the company with another. 

In a recent case, the owner of a 
company decided that he wanted to 
sell his business to a larger organiza- 
tion, accept stock in the latter and 
perhaps arrange terms for remaining 
as manager. After a careful survey, 
he was advised to recapitalize his 
company, merge subsidiaries into the 
parent corporation and issue for 
public sale a block of stock of the 
consolidated enterprise, of which he 
would remain the head. 


Reverse Procedure 


The reverse procedure has been 
followed, too: an owner predisposed 
to a public offering of stock of his 
company found, upon consultation 
with an investment firm, that more 
favorable terms could be obtained 
either through sale of the business 
or by merger—more favorable in 
the sense of strengthening the com- 
pany and its prospects, if not im- 
mediate cash terms. 

It is unlikely that the facilities of 
an investment banking house can be 
employed economically in financing 
involving less than $100,000 unless 
an amount smaller than that is but 
a preliminary to a long-term financ- 
ing program. Amounts of less than 
$300,000, for companies in a position 
to be subjects of a public offering, 
can be raised in a public offering 
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under less restrictive regulat) 
than apply to larger sums. | 


Ht 

Beyond these general observaty} 
there are no rules of thumb on 
subject of company-size or mining 
amount to be raised. The fairest 
best advice would be consulta 
with a qualified investment firr} 
establish the feasibility of one 
another method of obtaining fy 
needed for capital reinvestmen| 
the business or the conversion by 
owner of all or part of his eq} 
into more liquid assets. 


The investment banker’s ro}} 
not consummated with the con} 
tion of a financing venture for 
issuer. His is a continuing part if] 
interests of the issuer and the de 
community which may have pai 
pated in the public sale are tq 
well-served, not to mention the 
both the issuer and the investni 
firm have to the ultimate inveg 
who made the undertaking poss} 


Finally, there is always the 
of stock prices entering into an 
er’s or a management's conte 
tion of the subject of financing 
the enterprise. While it is geneyj 
accepted that_a high level for st} 
represents the most promising co} 
tion for an offering of a new is 
this is by no means a prerequisitd 
a successful underwriting. The p 
an issuer or seller may expec} 
receive is most decisively influer 
by the investment attractiveness 
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yerent in the issue to be offered. 
therefore, general market condi- 
jons need not be the determinant 
ome would assign to it. And the 
sricing decision should, in any event, 
e made on the basis of the long- 
erm rather than the short-term ob- 


jective. In other words, potential 
additional financing needs and the 
influence on such prospective ven- 
tures of a healthy dealer and investor 
attitude should be considerations in 


the pricing decision. 


Here, There and Everywhere : 


(Continued from page 8) 


he world.” The expansion program 
alls for the construction of three 
juildings and substantial additions 
> two buildings over the next ten 
wears. The plans are based on the 
sssumption that the Foundation will 
vave a research volume of $16 mil- 
jon and a staff of 1,600 by 1961. 


_ New Suburban Directory — The 
srst “West Suburban Street Address 
Directory” listing families and busi- 
sesses in 76 towns and communities 
west of Chicago is being published 
y The Reuben H. Donnelley Cor- 
joration, Chicago, Illinois. About 
85,000 homes and business firms 
vill be listed in the book. The list- 
will be grouped in 37 sections, 
which will include a map and street 
muide of the area covered in the sec- 
ion. Occupants’ names and _ tele- 
‘hone numbers follow their street 
‘umber in the listings. The book, 
> be revised annually, will be 
eased to users. 
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1 Community Contributor — Inter- 
ational Harvester Company spent 
ever $251 million in the Chicago 
rea in 1955 according to the com- 
any. The 22,500 Harvester em- 
oyes in the firm’s 18 operations in 
thicago and suburbs received over 
00,000 in wages and salaries. 
‘company also spent more than 
,900,000 on local purchases from 
different suppliers and utility 


iscellaneous expenses, the larg- 
which was for Cook County 
other local taxes. 


ls in the English-speaking coun- 
1955, running as high as 20 
more than the year before, 
to the Institute of Life 
pee poe indi- 
Aus- 


12 per cent; Canada, 5 per cent; 
United States, 4 per cent. 
¢ Oil Drum Concert — Steel oil 


drums are being used to sound out 
the intricate rhythms and melodies 
of West Indian music according to 
the American Iron and Steel Insti- 
tute. The end of the drum or “pan” 
is made concave by beating on it 
with a log. Then the musician taps 
the pan with a rubber-wrapped mal- 
let to discover the location where 
different tones can be produced. 
When found, these areas are marked 
off with a nail punch. The pan is 
then heated so that each tone area 
can be forced up into a mound or 
bump. In an “orchestra” there may 
be several pans with many note- 
bumps for playing the melody; 
others with fewer bumps comprise 
the harmony section; a series of 
whole drums may carry the bass. 


e Less for Better Clothes — From 
1920 through 1929, 15 cents out of 
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every consumer dollar spent was for 
clothing, while today the average 
American spends less than ten cents 
of every dollar for clothing, and by 
all criteria, is better dressed accord- 
ing to John R. Hoover, president of 
the B. F. Goodrich Chemical Com- 
pany. 


¢ Central Heating — More than 27 
million homes are now centrally 
heated Minneapolis-Honeywell offi- 
cials report. In 16.7 million of these 
homes the heating equipment is op- 
erated automatically. Ten years 
ago there were only 4.5 million auto- 
matically operated heating systems 
in about 17.5 million centrally- 
heated homes. 


e Sun-Powered Automobile — The 
Automobile Manufacturers Associa- 
tion has built a model automobile to 
show the possible uses of sun as a 
direct power source. The 15-inch car 
has 12 photoelectric selenium cells 
on its top. The cells convert light 
into electric power which operates a 
tiny motor propelling the vehicle. 


e Aerial Mapping — The Bausch 
& Lomb Optical Company, Roches- 
ter, New York, has developed an 
aerial mapping instrument that will 
produce maps from aerial photo- 
graphs with contour intervals as 
small as one to two feet. Called the 
“Balplex Plotter,” the device will 
greatly reduce costs of producing 


TANK OR 
BATCH MATERIAL 
SCALE FOR 

ANY INDUSTRIAL 
PRODUCT 


Chicago 6, Illinois 


ENGINEERING EQUIPMENT CO. 


205 W. Wacker Drive 


TRUCK WEIGHING 
MATERIAL WEIGHING 
RAILCAR WEIGHING 

BATCH WEIGHING 


Tel. CEntral 6-1663 
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surveys and maps for a variety oO} 
industrial and engineering uses, ac 
cording to the manufacturer. When 
placed in the plotter, reduced trans: 
parencies made from the photo 
graphs produce a three dimensiona! 
view of the ground such as might 
be seen by a giant whose eyes were 
hundreds of feet apart. | 
¢ The Radio Industry — Almost 
15,000,000 radios of standard types 
were produced by the radio industry 
in 1955, according to Henry F. Ar 
gento, vice president of Raytheon 
Manufacturing Company. He esti- 
mates this breaks down to 7.2 mil- 
lion automobile radios, 3.3 million 
home radios, 2.1 million clock-radios, 
and 1.8 million portable battery sets. 


e Big Wind From Tennessee — 
The world’s largest wind tunnel has 
been opened at Arnold Engineering 
Development center, Tullahoma, 
Tennessee. It will produce 3,800 
mile-an-hour hurricane gales in test- 
ing supersonic aircraft and guided 
missile equipment. The tunnel in- 
corporates four Westinghouse motors 
totaling 216,000 horsepower. 


e Decade of Vista-Dome Travel- 
The Burlington Railroad will add 
two more Vista-Dome trains to it 
lines in the fall of 1956 bringing its 
total number of vista-dome trains to 
26. The Burlington introduced the 
first vistadome trains in 1945 by 
adding a glass-enclosed dome on the 
top of an existing streamlined car. 
The basic idea for the dome car was 
conceived by C. R. Osborn, vice 
president of General Motors Corpo 
ration. The “penthouse travel” idea 
is now in use from coast to coast. — 

> 
¢ Spear Proof Banking — The 
Belgian Congo is getting its first 
drive-in bank window. Besides be- 
ing automatic, the window opera- 
tion is bullet, arrow, spear, and 
poison-dart proof. The unit will en- 
able motorists to complete their 
bank business in seconds witho 
leaving their cars. According to the 
Mosler Safe Company, Hamilton, 
Ohio, makers of the unit, the 
ciete Congolaise de Banque 
Stanleyville hopes to induce — 
primitive Ituri, Mangbetu, and 
bali tribesmen, who fear to enter 
buildings, to’ become bank. cus 
ers via the new window. 
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Industrial 
Developments 


e+ etn the Chicago Area 


NVEST MENTS in new construc- 

tion, expansion of existing plants 
_and the purchase of land and build- 
ings for industrial purposes totaled 
$11,756,000 in January compared 
with $9,080,000 in January, 1955. 


e A. M. Castle & Company, 1132 
Blackhawk street, steel warehouse 
operator, has announced that it is 
Starting to build a large new ware- 
house building at Wolf road near 
Franklin avenue in Franklin Park. 
The property is located in the Clear- 
ing Industrial District’s new Frank- 
lin Park development and the build- 
ing will be designed and built by the 
District. The new structure will con- 
tain 392,000 square feet of floor area 
and be of brick and steel construc- 
tion. It will be situated on a 20 acre 
tract, and will contain the general 
offices of the Castle Company as well 
as warehouse facilities. 


¢ Keyes Fibre Company will ap- 
proximately double the size of its 
Jammond plant with the addition 
of 115,000 square feet of floor area. 
The company produces molded pulp 
packaging materials. Bachman and 
Bertram, architect. 


¢ Wakem and McLaughlin, Inc., 
995 . Illinois street, is erect- 
Ing a warehouse structure at 4045 
_W. Chicago avenue which will con- 
tain 70,000 square feet of floor area. 
che company is a packer and dis- 
‘ibutor of spices. A. Epstein and 
; Incorporated, engineer; Poirot 
nstruction Company, general con- 
ctor. 

rwick Manufacturing Corpo- 
4640 W. Harrison street, 


having additional plants in 
and Zion, is erecting an office 
rch building as an addition 
ant. ‘The new structure 


) square feet of floor 


ng at two locations in Chicago © 


area and will be equipped for re- 
search in the field of 
Friedman - Alschuler and_ Sincere, 
architect; Wm. E. Schweitzer and 
Company, general contractor. 


electronics. 


© Maremont Automotive Products 
Incorporated, Harvey, has started 
construction on a 75,000 square foot 
addition to its plant which will be 
utilized as warehouse space for this 
automotive products company. Cas- 
riel Halperin, architect. 


e Rolled Steel Products Division 
of Emergency Steel Service Corpora- 
tion, in Skokie, is building a new 
56,000 square foot structure which 
will be utilized as a steel warehouse. 
The new structure is being erected 
on the north side of ‘Touhy avenue 
adjacent to the North Shore Channel 
near Kedzie. Robert L. Friedman, 
architect; Robert ‘T. Nelson, struc- 
tural engineer. 


e Industrial Filter and Pump 
Company, 5900 W. Ogden avenue, 
Cicero, is adding 30,000 square feet 
of floor area to its plant which will 
be utilized for office and manufactur- 
ing space. Edward S. Busche, archi- 
tect. 


° Armstrong - Blum Manufactur- 
ing Company, 5704 W. Bloomingdale 
avenue, has purchased a one-story 
building at 1755 N. Monitor adja- 
cent to the company’s factory. It is 
planned to connect the two proper- 
ties. Armstrong-Blum is an impor- 
tant manufacturer of saws, saw 
blades, metal cutting hand tools and 
machines. 


© Illinois Duster and Brush Com- 
pany, 1944 W. Webster avenue, 15 
erecting a new plant at Fullerton and 
Chicago avenue. to which the firm 
will move its entire operation when 
completed. The new structure will 
contain 30,000 square feet of floor 
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FOR SALE 


FIRST TIME EVER OFFERED 
@ 738,000 sq. ft. 


e 15 acres — switch 

© Five miles southwest of Chicago 
Loop 

® Sprinklered 

@ Heavy floor loads 

@ One half — one story 


Cranes 


J. J. HARRINGTON & CO. 


Industrial and Business Property 
22 W. Monroe St. — Chicago 3 
Telephone Financial 6-1322 


DE LEUW, CATHER & 
COMPANY 


Consulting Engineers 


Transportation, Public Transit and 


Industrial Problems 
Industrial Plants Grade Separations 
Railroads Expressways 
Subways Tunnels 
Power Plants Municipal Works 

A 


150 N. WACKER DRIVE, 
CHICAGO 6, ILL. 


BATTEY & CHILDS 
ENGINEERS - ARCHITECTS 
Complete Service for Industry 

231 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 4, Mlinois 


METAL NAME PLATES 


Etched or Lithographed Plates 
with Holes or Adhesive Backs 


RELIABLE SERVICE 
CHICAGO NAME PLATE CO. 


Chicago 26, Ill. AMbassador 2-5264 


CODE DATING 


Automatic, Dependable, Guaranteed, 
Friction and Power-driven Machines 
Write, giving details on a specifie coding 
problem. 


KIWI CODERS CORPORATION } 


3804 N. Clark St. 


ORGANIZATIONAL PLANNING 
Executive and Sales Personnel 
Counseling and Testing a 
Leroy N. Vernon, Ph.D. re 
Industrial Psychologist 


THE PERSONNEL LABORATORY =§s- |. 
La Salle-Wacker Bldg. @ Chicago a1 


=] Spee Yor ae 
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A.J. BOYNTON 
AND COMPANY 


ENGINEERS AND TECHNICAL 
COUNSELORS 


A COMPETENT ENGINEERING OR- 
GANIZATION, COMMITTED TO 
RENDERING ACCURATE AND 
EFFICIENT TECHNICAL SERVICE. 


DESIGN OF PLANTS FOR PROC- 

ESS INDUSTRIES, BASED ON 

ECONOMICS OF PRODUCTION 
INCLUDING 

LAYOUT STRUCTURES 

EQUIPMENT AND AUXILIARIES 


MATERIAL HANDLING 
AUTOMATION 
ECONOMICS AND DESIGN 


FIXED AND MOVABLE BRIDGES 
PRODUCT DESIGN 
MACHINE DESIGN 


ENGINEERING 
OFFICE AND FIELD 


STRUCTURAL 
CIVIL 
SANITARY 


ELECTRICAL 
MECHANICAL 
CHEMICAL 
METALLURGICAL 


109 N. WABASH AVE., CHICAGO 
TELEPHONE: CENTRAL 6-8442 


ALLIED SCHOOL 


For more than a quarter of a century ALLIED'S | 
specialized training has received universal ap- 
proval as a service to American Industry. 

Our extensive training facilitiesare available to 
you. Consult us about specialized programs to | 
train and upgrade your men to more skilled |: 
positions as: : 


eIndustrial Draftsmen 
eTool-Die Designers 
e Master Machinists 

eTool-Die Makers 


Let a training course be:a.part of your incentive 
program for deserving employees. Phone or 
write Mr. H. A. Schneyer for detailed information. 


ALLIED SCHOOL of MECH. TRADES 


Allied Institute of Technology 
1338 S. Michigan Ave. HArrison 7-3915 
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FOR SALE 


“13. Acres 
Industrial Land 
Morton Grove, Illinois 
Adjoining C.M.&St.P. RR. 


Description on Request 


Be) Sno 60 


201 N. Wells St., Chicago 6 
ANdover 3-1991 


Resident 
and 
Home Study 
Courses | 


Architect’s drawing of new plant to be built 


Wolf Road, Franklin Park, Illinois 
area and will be devoted to its line 
of brushes, mops and allied prod- 
ucts. Friedman-Alschuler and Sin- 
cere, architect; A. ‘Fharnstrom and 
Company, general contractor. 


e P. R. Mallory Plastics Incorpo- 
rated, 3264 N. Milwaukee avenue, is 
adding 28,000 square feet of floor 
area to its plant. It engages in cus- 
tom molding of radio and television 
cabinets and components as well as 
aircraft and electric parts, toys, dish- 
wares and bathroom fixtures. Melvin 
L. Wolfson, architect; General Build- 
ers and Maintenance Corporation, 
general contractor. 


¢ Universal Screw Company, 127 
S. Green street, is erecting a 60,000 
square foot factory at 232 Hartrey 
avenue, Evanston. This manufac- 
turer of screws, nuts and bolts will 
move to the new plant when con- 
struction is completed in August. 
Northern Builders, Inc., general con- 
tractor. 


e J. W. Johnson Company, Bell- 
wood, is adding 20,000 square feet of 
floor area to its plant. The company 
will utilize the space for increased 
manufacture of its line of canvas 
products and for storage. J. Emil 
Anderson and Son, general con- 
tractor. = 


¢ Anetsberger Brothers, baking 
and restaurant equipment manufac- 
turer located in Northbrook, is mak- 
ing a 21,000 square foot addition to 
its plan. B. J. Bruns, architect. 


° Edward Valves Inc., East Chi- 
cago, is making an addition of a 


by A. M. Castle and Company at 3400 N. 


~ 10,000 square feet of floor area. Th 
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research laboratory to its plant which 
will be utilized for the study of § 
problems in connection with the 
firm’s line of valves and pipe fittings. 
The addition will contain 20,000 
square feet of floor area. Edward 
Valves is a subsidiary of Rockwell 
Manufacturing Company. Bachman 
and Bertram, architect. 


© Resinite Corporation, manufac- 
turer of coils for the electric and 
electronic industry, has acquired a 
plant containing 21,000 square feet 
of floor area in Skokie. The plant | 
was built in recent years and affords 
the company a completely modern 
operation including laboratory, as- 
sembly, impregnating and baking 
rooms, storage and a loading facility. 


¢ Monogram Models Incorpo- 
rated, 3421 W. 48th place, is making 
an addition to its plant of 22,000 
square feet of floor area for the pro- 
duction of model airplanes, cars, etc., 
for home assembly. A. Epstein and 
Sons, Inc., engineer; Hope Cons 
tion, general contractor. ae 


¢ Fred Busch Sausage Company, ‘ 
6151 N. Ravenswood avenue, has 
purchased a modern one-story food — z 
plant located at $160 Milwaukee ave- | 
nue which contains approximately 


plant will be operated as a branch : 
of the company. Bennett and Kah 
weiler, broker. ea 


¢ Adolph Plating Company, 33 a4 
N. Bell avenue, has acquired an 
additional plant, which it will o 
erate as a branch, at.832 S.Ce 
avenue. Before Dieebanae the 
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pany is adding 8,000 square feet of 
floor area to be used for manufactur- 
ing facilities, which will make a total 
of 14,000 square feet in the entire 
plant. Greenberg and Finfer, archi- 
tect; E. P. Bergstrom and Son, gen- 
eral contractor. 


¢ Modern Die Casting Company, 
4945 N. Cicero avenue, has started 
construction of a factory located at 
5532 N. Kedzie avenue, which will 
increase the firm’s facilities to 10,000 
square feet of floor area. Albert H. 
Nemoede, architect; Nels Wagstad 
Company, general contractor. ) 


¢ Vulcan Containers, Inc., Bell- 
wood, is adding 17,000 square feet 
to its plant at Congress Expressway 
and Mannheim in Hillside. The 
company manufactures metal ship- 
ping containers. 


e Regal Tube Company, 4529 S. 
Tripp avenue, is erecting an addition 
to its plant of 7,000 square feet of 
floor area for production of commer- 
cial metal tubing. A. Epstein and 
Sons, Inc., engineer; George A. Nord- 
gren, general contractor. 


¢ Mechanical Plating Company, 
1518 W. Hubbard street, is making 
-an addition to its plant of 9,000 
“square feet of floor area. The com- 
pany is a job shop for electro plat- 
ing. Fox and Fox, architect. 


e Sivyer Steel Castings Company, 
1841 W. 3lst street is adding 6,000 
square feet of floor area to its plant. 
Leo Krumdieck, general contractor. 
g | 
-* Chicago Rawhide Manufactur- 
ing Company, 1301 Elston avenue, is 
erecting a 15,000 square foot storage 
facility at its Elgin plant. The com- 
pany manufactures oil seals, leather 
_ packing and synthetic rubber prod- 
ucts. 


sey City, New Jersey, has acquired 
a 10,000 square foot building at 2250 
Lumber street for its Alphaloy 
ducts Division. The firm will 
nufacture coil solder for the elec- 
nics industry. Van C. Argiris 
1 Company and Foerster Realty 
mpany, brokers. 
ecora Company Inc. has ac- 
juired 14,000 square feet of floor 
ea at 6100 Archer avenue in Sum- 
. The firm will relocate its entire 


operation at the newly acquired 
address. Recora manufactures elec- 
trical switches and other electric 
equipment. J. J. Harrington and 
company, broker. 


¢ Consolidated Engineering Com- 
pany, 919 N. Michigan avenue, was 
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erroneously reported as contemplat- 
ing a move. The company which 
should have been reported was Con- 
solidated Engineering Enterprises of 
800 N. Clark street who will occupy 
the new location at 3067 N. Elston 
avenue February 1. 


Are The Handicapped Good Workers? 


(Continued from page 17) 


there was an opening in the Quality 
Control Department that he seemed 
technically qualified to fill, the per- 
sonnel department hired him. 

When he came, he was lower in 
mind, perhaps than in body. Walk- 
ing was exceedingly difficult but, as 
he saw that he was being given an 
Opportunity to earn his own way 
and that he was receiving the full 
pay scale for his job, his spirits rose 
rapidly. As they rose, his physical 
disability improved. 

Now he 1s able to walk with the 
use of only one crutch and in doing 
his work needs no other assistance. 
For long distances, such as walking 
to and from the parking lot, he still 
uses two crutches, but with much less 
difficulty than heretofore. And he 


is doing a fine job for Bell & 
Howell! 

Handicapped people are, of 
course, individuals and it would be 
strange if we had never had one who 
had done a poor job. We have. But, 
on the whole, our experience dem- 
onstrates that the performance of 
handicapped people is well above 
average. 

Many of these people report that 
in their search for jobs they have 
been told by some personnel people 
that companies cannot afford to hire 
the handicapped because it would 
raise their insurance rates. This has 
been an argument for which they 
had no answer, but it is one that our 
experience at Bell & Howell proves 
to be fallacious. Rates for insurance 


© Alpha Metals Company, of Jer- 


UNION CLUB MOTOR LIVERY 


Chauffeur Driven 
CADILLAC LIMOUSINES 


Union Club has been the choice of distinguished families, 
industrial executives and visiting dignitaries since 1889. 


Local or Out of Town — Day and Night Service 


1460 No. Clark St. 


MOhawk 4-001 
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and Workmen’s Compensation are 
based on accident frequency. At 
Bell & Howell we have an excep- 
tionally low accident rate — in fact 
we have received two awards from 
our insurance carrier for over a 
million man hours of operation 
without a serious accident. Our rec- 
ords show, however, that we have 
never had a serious accident involv- 
ing a handicapped person. Accidents 
result not from handicaps but from 
carelessness. Handicapped people as 
a group are not careless. 

Another argument against hiring 
the handicapped is that individual 
department heads and foremen will 
not accept them. This has not proved 
to be the case at Bell & Howell. 
Each department head, in effect, runs 
his own business. He operates his 
own departmental budget, is en- 
tirely responsible for the perform- 
ance and success of his department. 
His performance is closely evaluated 
against pre-established objectives. 
We try, as much as possible, to op- 
erate on what we call the “rule of 
exception.” That is, once a plan and 
a program have been established, 
the authority for their execution is 


delegated to department heads. No 
further authority is then required 
from any higher source unless an 
exception must be made because of 
changing circumstances. Under such 
a set-up, we can not continue to hire 
handicapped people if our depart- 
ment heads and supervisors objected. 
Nor, with the emphasis on perform- 
ance, could they long tolerate handi- 
capped workers who did _ not 
produce. 

3ut supervisors in almost every 
department have found that phy- 
sically handicapped people make 
loyal, conscientious and_ efficient 
executives and employes. 

At Bell & Howell we have no 
specific policy and no -complicated 
program involving the hiring of 
handicapped people. We have never 
had such a program and we do not 
have it now. We are simply follow- 
ing a policy which we consider right 
and intelligent, a policy which for- 
bids us to discriminate against any 
prospective employe provided he is 
physically and mentally capable of 
doing the work for which he is hired. 

Nor do we have any special pro- 
gram which applies to these people 


TWO NEW OHIO GEAR SPEED REDUCERS 


DOX Speed Reducer 


@ Double reduction unit with anti-friction 
bearings throughout. 


@ In ratios 4:1 to 1600:1; torque capacity 
25 to 150 in. pounds. 


- Bevel gear construction 


RA-O Right Angle 
Speed Reducer 


Standard ratios of 1:1, 2:1 and 3:1 with 
ratings of 2, Y2 and 1 h. p. at 1800 rpm 


input. 


New economical price. 


OHIO GEAR incorporates improved manufacturing methods with 


the most modern processing equipment and design to offer these 
two new units. 


For Complete Information, Phone or Write 


COMPANY 


THE SCHRADE-BATTERSON co. 


806 West Washington Blvd., Chicago 7, Illinois 


CALL CHESAPEAKE 3-9400 


out through the forty-nine years of 
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once they have become employes. 
We do place great emphasis on see- 
ing that people have an opportunity 
to do the type of work at which 
they are most likely to succeed. We 
have a testing procedure which is 
becoming normal for many compa- 
nies — interest tests, personality tests 
and intelligence tests. In hiring the 
handicapped, we do not, of course, 
permit them to do work which may 
injure their health or aggravate 
their handicap. The physical exam- 
ination which all new employes must 
take is merely to determine that they 
are physically able to do the partic- 
ular job for which they are hired. 
In no way do we treat handicapped 
employes differently from others. 
Nor have they,ever asked for pref- 
erential treatment. 


Above Average 


Our records prove that handi- 
capped people as a group are above 
average in attendance, interest and 
job performance. This added _per- 
formance is a bonus which has con- 
tributed much to our company. 
Were it not so, however, if their rec- 
ords showed them to be merely 
average, our policy would be exactly 
the same. Provided their perform- 
ance were equal, there is no reason 
why they should not have an equal | 
chance. 

What we consider “average” at 
Bell & Howell is perhaps above 
average for all industry. We are in- 
volved in a particularly precise and 
competitive business. We have an — 
above average number of skilled — 
jobs. Our turnover is half the na- 
tional average, and we feel that the 
intelligence and the interest in the — 
company of members of our organi-. 
zation is well above the national — 
average. Therefore, in exceeding — 
average performance records at Bell 
& Howell, the handicapped have | 
succeeded against tough competition. — 

We have hired the handicapped — 
in times of labor shortage and in | 
times of plentiful supplies of labor. 
We have done so year in and year 


our history, because our individual _ 
department heads have proved to — 
themselves and the company that _ 
these men and women can pull their _ 
own weight. We have found it good 
business to hire the handicapped _ 
pe 6 intend that there shall 
always be a place for them at Bell & 
Howell" pesoues aaa 
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Transportation 
and Traffic 


HE nation’s railroads have filed 

tariffs with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission increasing freight 
rates and charges by seven per cent, 
effective February 25, 1956. The 
commission has instituted an investi- 
gation into the reasonableness and 
lawfulness of the increase and has 
issued special rules of practice to be 
observed in the proceeding, which 
has been designated as Ex Parte 
No. 196, Increased Freight Rates, 
1956. Evidence in opposition to the 
rate hike as well as requests for 
Suspension of the tariffs must be filed 
by February 3. Verified statements 
in reply will be due February 10, 
and hearing for cross-examination 
of witnesses filing verified statements 
will be held February 13 in Wash- 
ington, D. C. Oral argument before 
the entire Commission is slated for 
February 20. The rate advance is 
intended to offset cost increases in- 
curred by the carriers since Septem- 
ber 30, 1955, amounting to $591 
million annually. 


e 1.C.C. Orders Reduction in 


i Transcontinental Rail Class Rates: 
[The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has ordered an adjustment in 
railroad class rates on movements 
from, to and within Mountain 
Pacific territory, which embraces the 
‘states of Arizona, California, western 
Colorado, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, 
New Mexico, Oregon and Wyoming. 
The adjustment, which will become 


bed class rates are those proposed 

the western railroads as a mini- 
um and will alternate in instances 
which commodity or exception 

are higher. The new scale of 
es will be used in connection with 
ngs in the Uniform Freight 
cation. The commission’s or- 
that it found “there now ex- 


ee Fae 


ists undue prejudice and preference 
as between Mountain Pacific terri- 
tory and the territory in which the 
present transcontinental class rate 
adjustment operates, on the one 
hand, and the respective regions and 
territories in which the 28300 class 
rates apply, on the other hand, and 
that the present class rates within, 
to and from Mountain Pacific terri- 
tory are, and for the future will be, 
unjust, unreasonable, and unduly 
and unreasonably prejudicial to 
Mountain Pacific territory and un- 
duly and unreasonably preferential 
of the remainder of the United 
States east thereof.” The findings 
were released under No. 30416, Class 
Rates, Mountain Pacific ‘Territory 
and No. 30660, Class Rates, ‘Trans- 
continental Rail, 1950. 


e President Nominates Two for 
Posts in I.C.C.: President Eisen- 
hower has nominated Rupert L. 
Murphy of Georgia and Robert W. 
Minor of Ohio for membership on 
the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. Mr. Murphy is a representative 
of the American Cotton Manufac- 
turers Institute and traffic manager 


and attorney for the Georgia-Ala- ' 


bama Textile Traffic Association. 
Mr. Minor is first assistant to Deputy 
Attorney General William P. Rogers 
and former administrative assistant 
to Senator Bricker of Ohio. 


e Further Hearing February 7 on 
Central Area Motor Rate Adjust- 
ment: A special meeting of the 
Central Committee of Central 
States Motor Freight Bureau has 
been called for Tuesday, February 
7, 1956, for the purpose of consider- 
ing revisions in highway carrier 
rates. Two of the subjects on the 
agenda, Docket Nos. 23880 and 
24564, propose establishing the 
railroad Docket No. 28300 groupings 
and scale of class rates. The former 


FOR BETTER * 
TRANSPORTATION 


e Whether you ship freight or 3g 
travel yourself... you can look a3 
to the BURLINGTON for the 
kind of transportation you 
want. 


Burlington’s fast diesel- 
powered time freights will 
move your shipments carefully 
and expeditiously. And when 
you're heading Northwest, 
West or Southwest, remember 
that smart travelers say: “‘ You 
just can’t beat the Zephyr fleet!” 


For better transportation... 
ship or travel via Burlington. 


Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy Railroad 
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would increase the current rail rates 
by five per cent and the latter by 
seven per cent. Other subjects to be 
considered are Docket Nos. 24276 
and 24566 proposing to increase iron 
and steel commodity rates by five 
per cent and seven per cent, respec- 
tively, and No. 24565 which will 
increase all commodity rates, except 
on iron and steel, by seven per cent. 
The meeting will be held at the 
Congress Hotel, Chicago, beginning 
at 9:30 A.M. 


e Bill Introduced to Permit I.C.C. 
to Impose Penalty Per Diem 
Charges: A bill, S. 2770, has been 
introduced by Senator Magnuson 
which will authorize the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to impose 
penalty per diem charges to aid in 
alleviating shortages in railroad 
freight cars during periods of 
emergency or threatened emergen- 
cies. This bill would amend Section 
], Paragraph (15) of the Interstate 
Commerce Act by striking out “ (c)” 
and “(d)” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “(d)” and “(e)”, respec- 
tively, and by inserting immediately 
after clause (b) of such paragraph a 
new clause as follows: “ (c) to impose 
on one or more carriers, when a 
shortage or threatened shortage of 
freight cars exists, such charges (in 
addition to the car-hire, car-rental, 
or per diem charges, or mileage rates, 
then in effect) applicable to any type 
of freight car in any section of the 
country during such emergency, or 


threatened emergency, as in the 
opinion of the commission are rea- 
sonably calculated to relieve such 
shortage or threatened shortage by 
promoting the expeditious move- 
ment, distribution, interchange or 
return of freight cars, and the addi- 
tional charges shall be paid by the 
carrier using such cars to the own- 
ers.” The proposed legislation was 
recommended by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 


e Oral Argument in Illinois Motor 
Rate Case February 14: Oral argu- 
ment in Docket No. 10760 MC will 
be held before the Illinois Commerce 
Commission on Tuesday, February 
14, 1956, at 10 A. M. in the commis- 
sion’s offices, 160 N. LaSalle Street, 
Chicago. Persons desiring to be 
heard should make request for allot- 
ment of time before February 1, 
1956. The examiner’s proposed 
order in the proceeding recommends, 
among other things, a scale of mini- 
mum class rates for motor carrier 
transportation in Illinois and the 
cancellation of less truckload com- 
modity rates on shipments weighing 
less than 5,000 pounds. 


e FE. F. Hamm, Jr. Named Con- 
sultant to I.C.C. At the request of 
the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, E. F. Hamm, Jr., former man- 
aging director of the commission, has 
returned as a consultant and will 
serve as acting managing director 
until a successor is selected. Mr. 
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Hamm was appointed to the ncaa 
created post of managing director on 
August 26, 1953, and served untill 
September 30, 1955, when he rez 
signed. to return to private business} 
He has been president and ce 
of the Traffic Service Corporation| 
since 1933, and publisher of “Trafhd 
World Daily,” “Traffic World,” and; 
“Traffic Bulletin” since 1944. Marion] 
H. Hardesty, who succeeded Mr| 
Hamm as managing director of the 
commission, resigned seven weeks 
after his appointment and a successou 
has not as yet been named. 


© Trial in Truckers’ Suit Againsi 
Eastern Railroads Postponed: Tria! 
in the $250 million lawsuit filed by 
37 truck lines against the major east} 
ern railroads has been postponed 
until October by U. S. District Cour( 
Judge Thomas J. Clary. The suit 
which had been placed on the tria/ 
docket for the session beginning} 
January 17, 1956, alleges that the 
railroads. conspired to destroy thé 
business of trucking concerns in thé 
northeast, and the amount sought tc 
be collected is triple the sum thé 
trucking companies estimate the al) 
leged conspiracy has cost them. The 
defendants have denied the allega 
tions. 


¢ C.A.B. Sets New Policy Defining 
the Role of Irregular Air Lines) 
The Civil Aeronautics Board ha 
announced a new policy defining the 
role of irregular air carriers in th 
nation’s air transport system. Fol) 
lowing a four-year investigation o: 
approximately 50 large irregulai 
carriers (non-skeds) the board de 
cided that the time is ripe fol 
adoption of a policy that woulc 
strengthen these carriers and foste1 
their continued growth “so that the 
may more adequately serve the pub 
lic and so that their continuec 
existence as an important aid to the 
national defense will be assured.’ 
These carriers, now to be designatec ¢ 
“Supplemental Air Carriers,” will ne 
longer be confined to irregular ané 
infrequent flights. The previou 
standards of irregularity and. -infre 
quency are replaced by a specific 
maximum of 10 flights per mon fH 
in the same direction between any 
single pair of points in any calen di 
month. This means that on i 
vidually-ticketed flights, the Supp 
mental carriers may offer ~ 

scheduled service so es as” the 
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flight limitation is not exceeded. 
Dissenting opinion filed by C.A.B. 
imembers Chan Gurney and Harmar 
Denny termed the decision econom- 
‘ically unsound, difficult to enforce, 
and a “radical departure from estab- 
lished principles of national trans- 
:portation policy.” 


‘@ Treasury Department Reports 
jon Transport Tax Collections: The 
three per cent tax on the transpor- 
tation of property (four cents a ton 
ion coal) yielded $398,023,000 during 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1955, 
saccording to the Treasury Depart- 
iment’s Internal Revenue Service. 
| This compares with $395,554,000 col- 
‘lected during the previous fiscal 
‘year. The 41% per cent tax on trans- 
‘portation of oil by pipeline pro- 
|duced $43,286,000 in the fiscal year 
| 1955, as against $29,730,000 in the 
ifiscal year 1954. The tax on the 
transportation of persons, which was 
| 15 per cent prior to April 1, 1954 
and 10 per cent thereafter, amounted 
to $197,201,000 in the fiscal year 
| 1955, as compared with $247,415,000 
during the previous fiscal year. 


}@ Effective Date of Motor Leasing 
!Rules Postponed: The Interstate 
/Commerce Commission has _post- 
_poned to March 1, 1956, the effective 
date of two rules affecting the lease 
-and interchange of motor vehicles. 
The rules will ban so-called trip- 
leasing of motor vehicles by au- 
thorized carriers by requiring that 
“use of non-owned equipment be 
under at least a 30-day written lease 
or contract. Also prohibited would 
e the practice of basing compensa- 
ion for use of leased equipment on 
a percentage of the revenue earned 
with the equipment. The new regu- 
ations were prescribed by the Com- 
nission in Ex Parte MC-43, Lease 
Interchange of Vehicles by Mo- 
- Carriers. 


1.€.C. Announces New Divi- 
nal Assignments: The Interstate 
merce Commission announces 
ollowing divisional assignments 
ssignments, effective January 
6: Division One — Commis- 


ion yeas (eosin 
and Winchell. Division 
- Commissioners Clarke 
), Elliott and Hutchinson. 


oles 
4 ae ae -“ 


ig Commissioners 


Johnson 
Tugegle. 


(Chairman), Elliott and 


* Railroad Carloadings During 
1955 Up 11.7 Per Cent: During the 
year 1955, Class I railroads joaded 
37,883,543 cars of revenue freight, 
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the Association of 
American Railroads. This represents 
an increase of 3,968,590 cars or 11.7 
per cent over 1954. Increases in car- 
loadings were chalked up on all of 
the basic commodities with the ex- 
ception of livestock. 


according to 


Trends In Finance and Business 


(Continued from page 11) 


thirty years during which prices 
gradually declined from the peak 
reached at its close. The low point 
was reached in 1895. Thereafter 
prices began to rise, and by 1915 


they had recovered to their 1865 
level. 
During World War I, and the 


period of shortages immediately fol- 
lowing it, the price level doubled. 
An abrupt drop occurred between 
1920 and 1922, but thereafter prices 
remained relatively stable during 
the remainder of the 1920’s. A fur- 
ther substantial decline occurred 
during the depression, followed by 
some recovery. The net change in 
the price level, between 1920 and 
1940, was a decline of 30 per cent. 

During World War II the period 
of rising prices again extended into 
the period of post-war shortages. By 


1948 it appeared that prices had 


reached a stable plateau, about 70 
per cent higher than the prewar 
level. But this lasted only until 1950, 
when the beginning of the Korean 
War pushed prices up another 10 


per cent. Since 1952 there has been 
substantial stability in prices. 


e Demand for Executives Off — 
Industry’s demand for executives 
levelled off in the last half of 1955 
after climbing to a peak in April 
according to a survey of Heidrick & 
Struggles, an executive recruiting 
firm. 

However, demands for the year in 
each of six categories, engineering, 
marketing, manufacturing, finance, 
general administration, and person- 
nel, were far in excess of 1954. Over- 
all average of available executive 
opportunities in the second six 
months of 1955 was depressed 1] 
per cent from the first half, but still 
was 45 per cent ahead of the com- 
parable 1954 period. 

Leaders in the drop were the engi- 
neering and marketing categories 
which fell 18 and 15 per cent, respec- 
tively. The survey is based on the | 
analysis of nearly 22,000 positions 
display-advertised in the ten most 
populated areas of the United States. 
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MAN 
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GOING 
PLACES... 


The road to success in your busi- 
ness or profession sets a fast 
pace ... and it’s easy to forget 
the little important things—like 
making certain your life insur- 
ance program is geared to your 
family’s present needs and stand- 
ard. of living. 
You wouldn't trust your 
family’s safety to a 1925 auto- 
mobile . . . why take chances on 
their future security with anti- 
quated life insurance? Let us tell 
you about North American Acci- 
: dent Insurance Company’s “tai- 
om lor-made” Preferred Risk life 

plan. It represents the most ad- 
vanced life insurance thinking, 
= combining high cash values with 


= such flexible features as dis- 
‘dl ability income . . . waiver of 
BN es premium... and family income 
- benefits. 


The cost is far less than a man 
who is going places might expect 


to pay. 


NORTH AMERICAN 
= ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 
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New Products 


Portable Paging System 


Motorola Communications and 
Electronics, Inc., 4545 W. Augusta 
Boulevard, Chicago, Illinois, has de- 
veloped a pocket-size, low frequency, 
radio paging system. It consists of a 
selector console with individual but- 
tons for key personnel, an FM trans- 


mitter that radiates alerting tones 
and voice messages within a con- 


fined induction loop area, and indi- 
vidual, all transistorized radio re- 
ceivers which weigh ten ounces and 
measure only slightly larger than a 
pack of king size cigarettes. 


Improved Flashbulbs 


Two major improvements in the 
performance and versatility of its 
Powerlite M2 flashbulb have been 
announced by the General Electric 
Company. One is a two-thirds boost 
in light output of the clear bulb and 
the second is the development of a 
new blue bulb of the same size for 
color photography. Scarcely as large 
as peanuts, the new MQ2s stretch the 
“shooting” range with typical ama- 
teur films from 18 to 24 feet for 
black and white photos, and from 
DP AOulesteet for color. 


Plastic Aluminum 


A new plastic aluminum described 
by its manufacturer as effective for 
patching and mending on all kinds 
of metal surfaces is now being mar- 
keted by the. Magic Iron Cement 
Company, 5403 Bower Avenue, 
Cleveland 27, Ohio. The product is 
packaged in a four-ounce fold-up 
metal tube in paste form. It sells 
for $1 and can be used as it comes 
from the tube. When hard it will 
withstand heat up to 600 degrees F. 


It is also waterproof and gasoline- 


proof. 
Hexagon Bars 


La Salle Steel Company, Ham- 
mond, Indiana, has announced the 
addition of large hexagon bars in 
the C-1018 grade in sizes ranging 
from three inches to four inches to 
its line of products. The new jarge; 
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bars are said to be ideal for the 
production of large nuts, bolts, anq 
other parts requiring this shape. } 


New Accounting Machine 


Underwood Corporation, Oné 
Park Avenue, New York 16, New 
York, has developed an accounting 
machine designed to bring big ma| 
chine features to business organiza) 
tions at low cost. Providing a choice 
of three simplified methods for bill 
ing accounts receivable, the new 
machine can be set to provide either 
an original ledger and original state} 
ment with proof tape; a collated! 
statement and ledger with proof 
tape; or a collated statement and 
ledger with journal distribution. 


Coin Sorter 


A new type coin sorter, which op: 
erates entirely by gravity and is com 
pletely void of moving parts is being 
marketed by J. B. Carroll Company, 
Carroll and Albany Avenues, Chi 
cago 12, Illinois. Unsorted coins are 
poured into a receiving hopper on| 
top of the sorter from which they 
are fed into a slot running down 
ward on an angle. Four openings aré 
provided along the length of thi 
slot. Each is designed to receive 
given size of coin, dimes, pennies, 
nickels and quarters. Half dollars 
roll right on through the end of the 
slot. The device retails for $55.00. 


High Temperature Transistors 
Ss a 

The first silicon transistors, de! 
signed for high temperature appli- i 
cations such as are found in guided 
missiles and aircraft, have been 
troduced for sale in commer 
quantities by Raytheon Manufac 
ing Company, Waltham 54, Mass 
chusetts. The new silicon transi 


the fusion- -alloy process. The- temp 
atures encountered in missiles, m 
tary aircraft equipment 
industrial applications a 
than 257 degrees Fahren ) 
manium eS vis 


rise ace aay 
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at these temperatures, whereas those 
made from silicon will. 


New Pocket-sized Radios 


Two new pocket-sized transistor 
wadios, both weighing 22 ounces, 
have been introduced by Raytheon 
Manufacturing Company, 5921 West 
Dickens Avenue, Chicago, Ilinois. 
‘One set has six transistors and sells 
for $69.95; the other has four tran- 
isistors and sells for $49.95. Both sets 
are powered by a 9-volt battery. 


Guard Horn 


A new type of hand-held emergen- 
‘cy “guard horn” which can be heard 
more than 1,000 feet has been an- 
mounced by the Falcon Alarm Com- 
jpany, Summit, New Jersey. The 
;pound-and-a-half units are powered 
iby Du Pont’s “freon” and will de- 
liver about 180 seconds of intermit- 
tent warning blasts before requiring 
refilling. The unit retails for $19.95. 


Adhesive Coating Machine 


For making ready-to-use cello- 
phane tape, Williams Adhesives, 
Inc., Skokie, Illinois, has developed 
the Williamson Tapemaker. It is de- 
‘signed to produce a continuous sup- 
ply of pressure sensitive cellophane 
tape, clear or color, at the point of 
use ready for instant application. 
According to the manufacturer, the 
‘machine saves 50 per cent or more of 
‘the cost of using prepared tape in 
rolls. 


Retirement 
La (Continued from page 21) 


dy available, the company’s only 
ed expense is the salaries of in- 
ctors, who are plant personnel. 
bout 100 prospective pensioners 
e attended these classes. The com- 
y feels-the instruction has given 
y the background needed for 
suing hobbies after retirement. 
few who have been retired since 
€ program began are now working 
-time as Hotpoint servicemen or 
ral handymen. 
he programs devised by Hot- 
int and the other firms do a job 
e pension-and-pat-on-the-back 
to retirement obviously isn’t 
1 for. Most companies which 
d supplementary plans 


iz 
oe 


st ie re 2, 


reason something like this: “We've 
told the worker, by providing him 
with pensions and other fringe bene- 
fits, that we’re interested in his wel- 
fare. If his welfare needs change, 
the nature of our help has to change 
as well.” 

Volumes have been written in the 
past several years to show that the 
pensioner’s needs have changed. For 
one thing, any pension, no matter 
how liberal, saddles the pensioner 
with a fixed income in a period of 
spiralling prices. Usually, he’s going 
to need supplementary income, but 
often doesn’t have an accurate idea 
of where to get it. Another change 
has taken place in the nation’s so- 
cial pattern. 

Years ago, when a significant per- 
centage of Americans lived on farms 
or in small towns, there was a place 
for the pensioner to pull his own oar. 
Because he contributed work that 
was needed, he was accepted by 
younger members of his family and 
the community. However, indus- 
trialization and urbanization have 
changed all this. As Elizabeth Breck- 
enridge, executive secretary of the 
state’s Committee on Aging, explains 
in her informative little book, “Effec- 
tive Use of Older Workers’”’: 

“Today the older person is far less 
likely to have children capable of 
supporting him. Few families in ur- 
ban centers have the room (to house 
the old folks) . . . Generally speak- 
ing, it is no longer possible for the 
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family group to share amicably in 
caring for their older members . 

A large proportion of the nation’s 
young men and young women have 
had all they could do to establish a 
niche for themselves and their chil- 
dren, and the incorporation of de- 
pendent older people into their un- 
certain homes appears well-nigh im- 
possible to many of them.” 

None of these problems would be 
so pressing, perhaps, if it weren’t for 
the fact that our aged population is 
growing so rapidly. In 1900, one out 
of 25 persons was 65. At present, it’s 
about one in 12, and by the year 
2,000, is expected to be one in eight. 

In the past five years, the number 
of people 65 and over has increased 
from 12.3 million to 14.2 million. 
According to Margery J. Mack, di- 
rector of retirement studies at the U 
of C, “the ranks of the 65 plus group 
are today being swelled at the rate of 
300,000 each year.” 

Perhaps the commonest manifesta- 
tion of the retirement problem in in- 
dustry is the elderly worker who tries 
hanging on to his job despite the 
most liberal pension plan and the 
most patient, persuasive efforts of 
the personnel department. 

Since 1950, the William Wrigley, 
Jr. Company has had a gradual re- 
tirement plan under which the 
worker can stay on the job past 65, 
but must take an extra month off 
each year past that date. Bell and 
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J. Peter. The Boom’s On In Latin America. 
Ep. 13. 
m, David. Do Corporations Give Enough To 
anthropy? Aug. p. 15. 
s, Lt. Gen. Leslie R. Improve Our School 
m or Succumb To Atom Age. Mar. p. 34. 


ich, Phil. Executives Also Go To School. Mar. 
. New Techniques Boost Industrial Films. 
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Chicago To Be Midwest’s Port to 
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M uz, Kay Clancy. Are You Overlooking The 
Housewife? Feb. p. 21. Education’s Missed Le- 
gions. May p. 13. 

Misunas, Stan. Lie Detector Now Works For Busi- 
ness. July p. 15. 


Molesworth, Gordon R. The Atom’s Impact On 
Investments. June p. 13. 

Pies Arch. Planning Productive Executive Bo- 
nuses. Jan. p. 13, 

Percy, Charles H. The Price We Pay For Protec- 
tion, -Apr. p. 15, 


R andatt, Clarence B. The Way To A Sane World 
Economy, Feb. p. 13, . 

Riley, Lewis A. Aids For Small Business. Apr. p. 
15, The World of High Fashion Where Anything 
Can Happen And Does. June p. 18. The Gas 
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Dr, 18. 

Robins, Jack. The 1955 Census of Business. Feb, 
p. 15. No Marshall Plan For Asia. Mar. p. 25. 
ne the Atom In Peaceful Pursuits. May 
p. 18. 


S oko, Mel. Short Air Hops Prove Good Business. 
Sept. p. 15. O’Hare Insures Chicago’s Air Future. 
Octesp.. 20: 

Spencer, Lyle M. What 
dents Most? Dec. p. 13. 


Worries Company Presi- 


oe Ray. Labor Battle Looms In Auto Industry. 
Mats piaae 


W ata, Dr. Robert M. What Makes An Execu- 


tive? Apr. p. 13. 
Warner, W. Lloyd. What Are Your Chances To 
Be Boss? Jan. p. 15. 


Watts, Thomas S. Can Private Enterprise Rehabili- 
tate East Chicago? Aug. p. 16. What’s Ahead 
When AFL-CIO Locals Merge? Oct. p. 13. 

Weiss, Dr. Edward. Emotions and the Heart. Mar. 
De sis 

Wexman, Joseph K. 
Mar. p. 27. 

Wolters, Larry. Mighty Mite Invades Giant Elec. 
tronic Field. Mar. p. 28. 

Worthy, James C. House Organs, A Growing Force 
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Cures For Production Cuts. 


Retirement 
(Continued from page 37) 


Howell and Carson’s have somewhat 
similar programs. 

At 65, the Wrigley employe is ab- 
sent one month in addition to his 
regular vacation, at 66 two months, 


_and so on. The company’s pension 


plan, a joint-contribution affair, is 
designed so that at about age 68, it’s 
more profitable for the worker to re- 
tire than to remain on the payroll. 
Basically, this is because his paycheck 
goes down as his time ott increases, 
while at the same time his pension 
nestegg is going up. 

Thanks largely to these new 
wrinkles in retirement planning, the 
traditional fear and/or antagonism 
of many employes toward accepting 
a pension and bidding the job good- 
bye is gradually disappearing. One 
elderly executive who participated 
in the U of C program summed up 
the change aptly when he said: “I 
used to look at retirement as the 
melancholy closing of a door behind 
me. Now the door is in front of me, 


and it’s opening.” 
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Wife to husband after several rounds of 
drinks at a cocktail party: 

“Henry, don’t take another drink. Your 
face is already getting blurred.” 


A new dad was boasting at a bar about 
his child. He described the newcomer as 
weighing 914 Ibs. and measuring 2214 
inches long. A fellow elbow-bender, tuning 
into the conversation a little late, inquired: 
“Bass or pike?” 


Women are divided. into two classes — 
the careless ones who lose their gloves and 
the careful ones who lose only one glove. 


_ A smart guy said to the bus driver the 
_ other morning — “Well, Noah, you’ve got 
here at last. Is the ark full?” 

Bus driver — “No, we need one more 

~ monkey. Come on in.” 


“IT didn’t want to marry him for his 
money. It’s just that there was no other 
way to get it.” 


A five-year-old boy swallowed a strange : 


_ object and was taken to a doctor for X-ray 
_ photos. His father explained there would 


_be no pain — that all he would have to do 

is pose for the picture. The boy, neverthe- 

less, began to fidget and cry when the X-ray 

cameras were being set. “But,” said his 

“T told you it’s only for a picture.” — 

n w,”” said the boy, “but I want it to 
ayDOM acy 1s: 


7 ~~ 
+ 2 


ho meymoon is the vacation a man takes 
oing to work for a new boss. 


A woman who lived far beyond her three- 
score-and-ten years had been in the habit of 
having a birthday party each year. Her 
friends and relatives always remembered 
her with little gifts which were usually in 
the form of knick-knacks for the house. 

Finally arriving at the age of ninety, the 
old lady was asked by a friend what she 
wanted for her birthday this year. 

“Give me a kiss,’ was the reply, “so I 
won't have to dust it.” 


~ 


Married Lady: “The Army wouldn’t take ~ 
my husband because he had flat feet. Can 


I get a divorce because of his flat feet?” 
Her Lawyer: “Not until you have evidence 
his feet are in the wrong flat.” = 


A Sunday school teacher was showing her 
class a picture of the Christian martyrs in 
a den of lions. One little boy looked very 
sad about it. 

“Gee,” he exclaimed, “look at that poor 
lion in the back. He ain’t going to get 
any.” ; 


COMMERC 


A small boy was asked to write what 
had been taught about the human body 

This was the result: “Our body is divid 
into three parts, the brainium, the bor: 
and the abdominal cavity. The brani 
contains the brain. The borax contai 
the lungs, lights, and heart. The abdomii 
cavity contains the bowels of which the 
are five a, e, i, o and u.” 


“What are you cutting out of the pape) 

“An article about a man securing a | 
vorce because his wife went through | 
pockets.” 

“But what are you going to do with it 

“Put it in my pocket.” 


e@ Dy 


A well-heeled man was passing a -cut-ra 
clothing store when a long arm reached fe) 
from a doorway and pulled him in. 

“I don’t need any clothes,” he proteste 
“I’ve got 10 suits at home.” 

“All the better,” said the aggressive m«¢ 
chant, “bring them in. Ill make you 
partner.” e = 


rw 


- Wife—“The maid quit. She said you spol 
to her insultingly over the phone.” 
Hubby—“Wow! I thought I was talkin 


to you.” 


The wives of two prominent manuf 
turers were talking things over in the lob 
of a hotel. ; =e 

“Does your husband confide his bu 
troubles to you?” asked one. 

“Oh, yes, indeed,” replied the othe 

“Every time I come home with a ne 
dress.” 2. 


